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nomic history. 





S the earth turns, the history 

of commerce and distribu- 

tion is a short one. Two 
thousand years ago, a commercial 
map of the known world would 
have depicted narrow, undefined 
lanes of enterprise in and about the 
Mediterranean Sea. Many hun- 
dreds of years later those lanes 
would have lengthened only to in- 
clude western Europe and the 
British Isles. One well defined 
lane would have begun to appear 
connecting Europe with the Far 
East. This lane was travelled by 
ships through the Mediterranean, 
by camel caravans across Asia 
Minor and again by ship to the 
trading centers bordering on the 
Indian Ocean and those Asiatic 
ports on the Pacific. 

This new lane got its start as a 
result of Marco Polo’s tedious and 
terrifying voyage around Africa 
to the Orient. Marco Polo’s ships 
brought back to Italy the native 
spices and other products of India 
and the East. In Europe were 
found consumers in sufficient num- 
bers willing and able to pay not 
only the cost of producing the 
native products of the East but 
also the cost of transporting them 
to Europe. In the Far East con- 
sumers in sufficient numbers were 
also found willing and able to pay 
the cost of producing and trans- 
porting to them the products of 
western Europe. Thus grew 
man’s commercial enterprise be- 
tween Europe and the Far East. 
Marco Polo’s route around Africa 
was too long and beset with too 
many dangers of the open sea. 
A cheaper way was found across 
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by CHARLES G. DAUGHTERS 


The evolution of modern marketing is one of the lines in the pattern of social and eco- 
It can only be understood in terms of its relationship to other parts of 
the picture such as transportation, population movements and methods of production. 


Asia Minor with the help of camel 
caravans. 

Wherever man has sought to 
establish his lanes of commercial 
enterprise, there have been those 
who seek illegitimate gains by in- 
tercepting those lanes, stealing the 
merchandise or levying a tax of 
some kind on them in return for 
the concession of letting the mer- 
chandise pass without being mo- 
lested. Thus the robber barons set 
themselves up in the passes of the 
Alps. From one of these came the 
house of Hapsburg, the descend- 
ants of which were destined to 
rule, at one time or another, much 
of civilized Europe. As commerce 
increased between Europe and the 
Far East, the roving tribes of Asia 
Minor found it more and more 
profitable to intercept and plunder 
the camel caravans which provided 
the connecting link between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean. During the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, the plunder- 
ing of this lane of commerce, on 
both land and sea, was seriously 
endangering continuation of trade 
with the East. The hazards and 
costs of distribution were rapidly 
approaching an amount which 
neither the consumer in Europe 
nor in the Far East was willing to 
pay or could afford to pay. 


Columbus a Marketing Expert 


Whenever a condition of that 
kind exists, somebody is busy with 
pencil and paper figuring how to 
reduce the cost of distribution. 
Christopher Columbus was such a 
fellow. He came forward with the 
sacrilegious idea that the earth was 
round and that he could, therefore, 
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lower the cost of trading with the 
Far East by sailing westward 
zround the globe. As in the case 
of all entrepreneurs, he was up 
against the problem of financially 
underwriting the cost of laying 
out this new route which he be- 
lieved would reduce the cost of 
trading with India and the Orient. 
It was not until Columbus reached 
the ears of Isabella and Ferdinand 
that he found someone with the 
necessary money and the willing- 
ness to gamble with him. Of the 
two, Isabella seems to have been 
the bigger gambler. We are told 
that she pawned her jewels for 
what they would bring. The best 
that Ferdinand would do was to 
turn over such of the inmates of 
his prisons as were willing to 
gamble their freedom against the 
ultimate success of Columbus’ ad- 
venture. It does not seem that 
either Columbus or Ferdinand and 
Isabella were primarily interested 
in proving that the world was 
round. They were primarily in- 
terested in the potential profit that 
might accrue by opening up a 
lower cost route to the Far East. 
That they were to receive title to 
any lands that might be discovered 
in the process, might just as well 
have been an afterthought. 

The voyage of Columbus is ele- 
mentary school history. His trials 
and tribulations after returning to 
Spain are of common knowledge. 
He had failed in his mission—the 
products and the natives that he 
brought back were not the prod- 
ucts of the Far East in which the 
consumers of Europe were inter- 
ested. The investment in him had 
brought no returns. He was 
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thrown into prison for perpetrat- 
ing a hoax. He had not solved the 
problem of lowering the cost of 
distribution between Europe and 
the Far East. He had only con- 
tributed to dispelling the horrors 
of the open Atlantic, the sea mon- 
sters large enough to swallow a 
sailing vessel and the unknown 
point where, if one sailed far 
enough, he dropped off the edge 
intoeternity. Christopher Colum- 
bus presented the first large scale 
speculative venture to reduce the 
cost of distribution. 

Thirty years passed before Ma- 
gellan circumnavigated the globe 
and thereby proved Columbus’ con- 
tention that.one could sail East by 
sailing West. Nearly 


world saw how they could manu- 
facture their own products cheaper 
and carry on their own commerce 
in their own world at less cost and 
deliver merchandise to the con- 
sumer at a lower price. England 
discouraged industrial develop- 
ment in the colonies. It was her 
aim to compel the colonies to ship 
their raw materials to England, 
there to be transformed into manu- 
factured products which the colo- 
nies were expected to buy back. 
She sought to prevent the colonies 
from trading with other nations. 
Teas and spices from the Far East 
must be bought through English 
merchants. Thus the Boston tea- 
party, taxation without representa- 


order to provide cheaper methods 
of delivering merchandise from 
the hands of the producer into the 
hands of the consumer. 

The steam engine was being 
adapted to the steamboat and the 
railroad. Robert Fulton propelled 
the “Clermont” from New York to 
Albany in thirty-two hours, in 
1807. In 1830 the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway completed the first 
railroad from Baltimore to Ellicott 
Mills, a distance of fourteen miles. 
Twenty-two years later the rail- 
road was completed as far as 
Wheeling, West Virginia. The 
California gold rush of 1849 cli- 
maxed the coast to coast national 
consciousness which culminated 

in the demand for a 





one hundred years 
elapsed before the 
first colony was es- 
tablished in the new 
world by an European 
nation at St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, in 1565. 
Nevertheless, through 
these years persisted 
the ideas of profit that 
could be attained by 
reducing the cost of 
trading with the Far 
East. Henry Hudson 
when he sailed up the 





transcontinental rail- 
road. 


Transportation Problems 


In many instances 
individual actions and 
resources were insuf- 
ficient to overcome 
these hazards. Na- 
tional treasuries and 
national resources 
had to be called on. 
National treasuries 
built the Suez Canal. 
It required the re- 








Hudson River and 

again when he dis- 

covered Hudson Bay was search- 
ing for the legendary northwest 
passage to the Orient. 


England and America 


During the seventeeth and eight- 
eenth centuries, England develop- 
ed into an industrial nation. At 
the same time she was establishing 
herself as Mistress of the Seas for 
she must depend upon the mastery 
of the seas for her industrial de- 
velopment. Her internal indus- 
trial development and her com- 
merce of the sea grew apace with 
the development of her American 
Colonies. 

Like roving tribes in Asia Minor 
and the robber barons in the Alps, 
She sought to perpetuate her con- 
trol over and levy her taxes on 
colonial enterprises. But enter- 
prising individuals in the new 
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Early train on Hudson River, about 1850. 


tion, the War of Independence and 
the War of 1812. 

Up to this point in history the 
costs and hazards of transportation 
in distribution remained largely a 
problem of the seas. However, in 
America during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the people 
were engaged in pushing the fron- 
tiers of civilization westward to 
the interior of the United States. 
The problem of inland transpor- 
tation was paramount. Pack 
horses, covered wagons and river 
flat boats provided the chief means 
of transporting merchandise. 
Abraham Lincoln poled his flat 
boat load of hogs down the Ohio 
and Mississippi to New Orleans. 
Governor DeWitt Clinton built 
the Erie Canal, hooking up the 
Great Lakes with the Hudson 
River and New York harbor, in 


sources of the United 

States Government 
to build the Panama Canal. The 
State of New York financed the 
building of the Erie Canal. The 
building of railroads received 
their greatest impetus from the 
financial assistance and grant of 
land from our Federal Treasury. 
Today it is common practice in 
all civilized countries for Govern- 
ments to subsidize transportation 
facilities whether they be by land, 
water or in the air. 

Today our transportation sys- 
tem has become so widespread and 
so efficient that no longer does the 
act of transporting merchandise 
from the producer to the consumer 
present a serious problem for most 
commodities. With each exten- 
sion of our transportation system, 
new territories were open to trade 
and commerce. With each im- 
provement lower costs were made 








possible, until today the amount of 
freight or transportation charges 
in a loaf of bread we buy, a pair of 
overalls, a suit of clothes or a dress 
no longer determine whether or 
not we buy it for our own consump- 
tion. For $1.50 we can ship one 
hundred pounds of food or cloth- 
ing from New York to Chicago. 

Having reduced the cost of 
transportation it is not surprising 
that the ingenuity of man would 
soon begin to attack problems of 
1educing the cost of other factors 
which make up the cost of dis- 
tribution. 

It is not difficult to visualize the 
standards of living. and the meth- 
ods of trade during the period of 
settlement of the 








trading centers should spring up 
that were closer and more con- 
venient. These trading centers 
appeared at intersections of trails, 
at convenient sites along a naviga- 
ble river, at a point where some 
enterprising individual had estab- 
lished a mill for grinding grain, a 
sawmill or a grain elevator. Here 
and there trading communities 
sprang up where local mineral re- 
sources fostered the growth of an 
industrial center. With the com- 
ing of the railroads, trading cen- 
ters rapidly developed at the 
station stops along the right of 
Way. 

The trading-center stores were 





asalesman call upon him. He went 
to market once, perhaps twice, a 
year and bought his entire require- 
ments for the ensuing period. 

Thus we see how the sparsity of 
population, the conditions of 
travel, the lack of facilities for 
transportation and communica- 
tion, the condition of credit rating 
and collection facilities and the 
habits of the consumer continued 
to require a very definite system of 
distribution of merchandise which 
best suited the conditions and re- 
quirements of the times. That 
system which functioned best un- 
der these conditions was the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer-to whole- 
saler-to retailer set-up. 


Rapid Growth 





land. The vast ma- 
jority of the settlers ae 

were seriously handi- ‘6 
capped from thestand- 
point of finances. 
They were compelled 
to take from the land 
everything that they 
possibly could in the 
way of food and 
clothing for them- 
selves and _ lumber 
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RAIL ROAD LINE FROM NEW YORK TO BUFFALO. 


From 1850 until the 
close of the century, 
national economic ef- 
forts were focused on 
the transportation 
problem. In 1852 the 
Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad _ reached 
Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. By 1860, 30,283 
miles of railroad had 
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and other building 
material available 
for dwellings and farm buildings. 

They raised, killed and pre- 
served their own meat supplies. 
They were able to raise much of 
what they required in the way of 
other foods. Their fuel supply 
came from their own timber lands. 
Almost every house boasted a spin- 
ning wheel from which they spun 
their own yarns. They wove their 
homespun fabrics from which they 
made most of their clothing re- 
quirements. 


The Growth of Trading Centers 


As bountiful and rich as the new 
land was it could not produce all 
of the settlers’ requirements. 
Someone had to bring those added 
necessities to them, or two or three 
times a year they had to make long 
journeys on horseback or in lum- 
bering wagons to some distant 
trading center for them. As the 
population increased in density it 
was natural that more and more 


An early ticket for passage between New York City and Buffalo, 


primarily warehouses where the 
merchandise was held largely in 
bulk. They carried a general line 
of merchandise and became known 
as general stores. They supplied, 
in small lots, anything from salt to 
hairpins and calico in the piece to 
hardware. Later on, farm machin- 
ery was added. Prunes, coffee or 
beans were scooped out to the cus- 
tomer from a barrel, a sack or a bin 
provided for the purpose. The 
general store was the community’s 
meeting and loafing place. Show 
windows, counter-cards, advertis- 
ing, and branded packaged goods 
were unknown. The merchant’s 
competition, if any, was ona 
friendly basis. He did not concern 
himself about the cost of distribu- 
tion. He purchased at as low a 
price as he could and sold at as 
higha priceas he could. Thetrade 
rule-of-thumb was to levy what 
the traffic would bear. Rarely did 
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been completed in the 
United States. In 
1869, the gold spike was driven at 
Promontory Point, in the Rocky 
Mountains in Utah, signalizing the 
completion of the first transconti- 
nental railroad. Between 1850 and 
1860, 21,600 miles of railroads were 
completed. Between 1860 and 
1890, 68,926 were built, represent- 
ing the peak years of railroad con- 
struction. By 1900, the total rail- 
road mileage in the United States 
was 193,346 miles. 

New facilities were entering the 
distribution picture to supplement 
the railroad in the exchange of 
commodities. Morse had invented 
the telegraph. In 1841, Lewis Tap- 
pan established an agency, later to 
become R. G. Dun & Co., to facili- 
tate the collection and exchange of 
credit information. Newspapers 
and national periodicals were be- 
ginning to appear which opened 
up a new field of advertising in the 
scheme of distribution. Rural free 
delivery of the mail was establish- 


dated 1832. 








ed which opened the field of mail- 
order selling. Montgomery Ward 
and Sears-Roebuck soon became 
household words onthe farm. The 
development of the Railway Ex- 
press Agencies facilitated the 
transportation and delivery of 
merchandise in small lots. Check- 
took money, postal C.O.D.’s and 
postal money orders were facilitat- 
ing the payment of goods. New 
forces were entering the field of 
distribution to challenge the pre- 
dominating methods of the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer-to whole- 
saler-to retailer set-up. 


The Travelling Salesman 


During much of the first half of 
the eighteen hundreds, buyers 
were seekers of merchandise. The 
retailer went to market to do his 
buying. The wholesaler sought 
out a source of supplies. It was a 
sellers’ market and overhanging it 
all was the problem of transpor- 
tation. 

During the latter half of the cen- 
tury evidence of a change began 
to develop and by the end of the 
century an army of salesmen comb- 
ed every nook and corner of the 
United States for business. As 
transportation facilities improved, 
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aggressive wholesalers found it 
profitable to send out representa- 
tives with sample lines to call on 
the trade and maintain contact 
with their customers. These repre- 
sentatives soon became known as 
drummers, for they were said to be 
drumming up trade. 

The salesman’s competition was 
not keen. As he built up his clien- 
tele, he could usually depend upon 
selling his general store merchant 
his entire requirements for many 
months ahead. The rate of com- 
mission was liberal. For those 
salesmen who could stomach the 
vicissitudes of travel, the average 
annual commission earnings ap- 
proached an attractive figure and 
the profession of a drummer or 
travelling salesman was a highly 
respected one. 


Direct and Specialized Selling 


The rapid growth in population, 
the country’s rapid industrial de- 
velopment, the tendency for the 
rate of urban population to in- 
crease in proportion to rural popu- 
lation, the continued improvement 
of transportation, communication, 
credit and commercial facilities, 
the rapid development of the use 
of travelling salesmen by whole- 


a 
Manhattan viewed from Brooklyn Heights, 1836 


sale houses, all paved the way for 
a new development in distribution. 
Producers and manufacturers be- 
gan to circumvent the wholesaler 
by sending their own salesmen 
direct to the retailer. Manufac- 
turers’ branded package goods and 
trademarks began to make their 
appearance. Ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing appeared on the merchants’ 
shelves. Men and women’s cloth- 
ing stores, grocery stores, hard- 
ware stores and drug stores began 
to make their appearance in large 
trading centers to supplant the 
general stores. Salesmen carrying 
specialized lines, began to compete 
with the salesmen carrying the 
wholesaler’s general line. 
Therefore, by the end of the 
nineteenth century, there were 
three methods in the fields of dis- 
tribution, the mail-order house, the 
manufacturer-to wholesaler-to re- 
tailer, and the manufacturer direct 
to specialized retailers. We were 
to go on refining and improving 
the transportation systems but in 
the course of the next twenty-five 
years we are to see the attack on 
the cost of distribution turn from 
the costs and hazards of trans- 
portation to the real and intangible 
concluded on page 48 












communication open in flooded districts. 
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by A. M. SULLIVAN 


Dun & Bradstreet reporters had an exciting time in keeping lines of credit 








Emergency conditions revealed high 


courage and morale of business men in face of disaster. Commercial losses were 


OW that the muddy waters 
of 12 streams and their snow- 
fed tributaries have sub- 
sided, a hasty inventory reveals 
that 387 communities in 10 States 
suffered damage to a greater or 
lesser degree, with the cities of 
Pittsburgh and Johnstown in 
Pennsylvania, Binghamton, N. Y., 
Hartford, Conn., Springfield, 
Mass., Manchester, N. H., bear- 
ing the brunt of the commercial 
loss. The damage along the Ohio 
River was less than expected due 
to ample warning, and the fact 
that most of the residential dis- 
tricts are located on high ground. 

Merchants at Wheeling had a 
fair opportunity to salvage most 
of their merchandise, although 
there was considerable property 
damage. The principal sufferers 
on the Ohio were the cities of 
Wellsville and East Liverpool. 
Portsmouth, though on low 
ground, reaped the reward of its 
vision in erecting a sturdy levee 
which shouldered off the high 
crest of the river. Commercial 
losses were negligible in Cincin- 
nati, secure on its high perch 
above the river, looking over the 
muddy surge of the Ohio into the 
grasslands of Kentucky. 

Nature’s sudden interruption in 
the smooth function of the ma- 
chinery of trade has offered plenty 
of evidence of the business man’s 
ability to rise to the heroic level 
necessary for any emergency. In 
an occasion when telephone lines 
are silenced, when power lines 
sputter and go out, when water 
mains are polluted, man suddenly 
appreciates that he is the victim 








not so severe as first anticipated, due to sufficient warning and rapid salvage. 


of his own ingenuity. A rather 
grateful victim, as he is sharply 
reminded that he has many ser- 
vants at his beck and call, who are 
only conspicuous in their absence 
or their inability to function. 

Hartford was more remote than 
Tokio with its lines of communi- 
cation and transport cut off by a 
wall of water. Candles sold for a 
dollar in Hartford while filtered 
water cost 35c. a bottle in Pitts- 
burgh. Citizens, used to all the 
comforts of a mechanized civili- 
zation, were suddenly placed on 
an economic level with their 
hardy colonial ancestors, with less 
preparation for its rigors. 

If the lines of communication 
and transport were briefly dis- 
abled by the flood, the lines of 
credit communication functioned 
with scarcely a break throughout 
the disaster. The importance of 
this service cannot be overstated. 
One of the dangers from any 
catastrophe is the hesitation of 
business men to ship, not knowing 
what the disaster may have done 
to the resources of the customer. 

When it became apparent that 
the swelling rivers were certain to 
inundate the business centers of 
many cities, an executive order 
sent extra squads of Mercantile 
Agency reporters from New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Cleve- 
land into the troubled areas. Ten 
picked men from New York went 
to the Pittsburgh and Johnstown 
districts to assist the local staffs. 
Boston reporters aided the New 
England cities, and Philadelphia 
sent picked men along the cities 
on the Susquehanna. 
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No one except rescue and medi- 
cal squads was allowed into the 
danger areas even as the waters 
receded as a preventive measure 
against disease and looting. How- 
ever the Dun & Bradstreet card 
was the equivalent of a pass. The 
reporting staff were accorded 
every courtesy by officials who 
knew, or were informed that, the 
reporter was there to expedite 
the delivery of much needed mer- 
chandise to concerns who were in 
a position to receive it and dis- 
tribute it. 

Reporters first determined the 
actual street areas affected by the 
flood waters so that stores on dry 
ground would not suffer any de- 
lay in the delivery of urgently 
needed supplies. Each day the 
reporters sloshed through the wet 
and silty streets of the Golden 
Triangle of Pittsburgh, examin- 
ing premises and interviewing 
merchants. Working in cold, oil- 
lighted offices the staff wrote and 
duplicated thousands of notices 
to suppliers who had made pre- 
vious inquiry on these accounts. 

It is estimated that more than 
100,000 of these “Continuous 
Service” bulletins were sent out 
of the Pittsburgh office, notifying 
suppliers all over the country 
whether or not the individual 
merchant was still an acceptable 
credit risk. The final check-up of 
commercial losses showed that 
3,044 concerns in Pittsburgh, 
Johnstown and Wheeling had 
suffered damage, 431 seriously 
enough to affect their purchasing 
power, while 192 were forced to 
discontinue. 









Working in squads of four, the 
reporters patrolled the three 
populous valleys in the western 
Pennsylvania district using auto- 
mobiles wherever the highway 
conditions permitted. Along the 
river banks they found steel mills, 
potteries, and various durable in- 
dustries under water. While the 
companies suffered machinery 
damages and losses due to inter- 
rupted production schedules, in 
few instances will the loss disturb 
the manufacturer’s credit relation 
with its supplier. Some large de- 
partment stores in Pittsburgh had 
severe merchandise and property 
loss but they recovered quickly 
and began major alterations at 
once. It was the small merchants 
enjoying limited credit who were 
hit the hardest, requiring addi- 
tional capital for fixtures, and 
property repairs, even with the 
aid of liberal extension. 

Johnstown is located precari- 
ously in a bowl between the 
mountains, with the threat of the 
Conemaugh River and the huge 
reservoir of tragic memories. The 
reporters working there found 
desolation on all sides, with water 
reaching as high as the second 
stories of the commercial estab- 
lishments. Despite the damage, 
they were able to report several 
instances where a merchant by his 
ingenuity and stamina was able 
to stage an immediate comeback. 
One example is eloquent of the 
spirit typical of so many mer- 
chants staring at disaster, and 
then suddenly beholding pros- 
perity. 

The chief of the Johnstown re- 
porters interviewed a merchant 
who had just opened a shoe store 
which was partially stocked. Not 
one sale had jingled on the new 
cash register. The flood dam- 
aged his new stock and fixtures 
before any salvage could be made. 
Then as the Conemaugh River 
loosened its grip on the city, it 
left a deposit of putrid slime and 
silt from six inches to two feet in 
depth. The shoe merchant hitch- 
hiked out of town and phoned his 
supplier, and laid the cards on the 
table. “I’m washed out,” he said, 
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“but I want you to send me 2,000 
pairs of rubber boots.” “O.K.” 
was the answer. The boots were 
trucked in and the salesman set 
himself up as a bazaar vendor. In 
thirty-six hours he was sold out 
and received a second shipment, 
and sold out again. Under the 
baptism of fire, or rather water, 
this shoe merchant turned adver- 
sity into prosperity and retrieved 
enough capital for a fresh start. 

Another reporter in Pittsburgh, 
who interviewed the jobbers on 
flooded Penn Ave. told how many 
small merchants paid their bills 
before due date saying, “I know 
that you will need all the cash you 
can raise. I’m grateful that my 
store was spared.” Such incidents 
reveal how the human equation 
insists on entering such a “cold- 
blooded” and impersonal occupa- 
tion as trade. 

The New England States suf- 
fered a heavy property and com- 
mercial loss because the normally 
placid Connecticut River swept 
down from the Canadian border 
in a vertical sluiceway, gathering 
momentum from _ innumerable 
mountain streams in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, causing damage 
to 247 cities and towns. It flooded 





the hundreds of river communi- 
ties arming its violence with logs 
and cut timber which rammed 
through buildings and pushed 
bridges off their abutments. 

Commercial losses were not 
very large in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, but mounted as the 
river reached Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Reporters from 
Boston aided the regular investi- 
gating staffs along the Connecti- 
cut valley, particularly in the 
areas near Springfield, Mass. 
The Dun & Bradstreet service 
manager at Springfield reported: 

“About 25 to 35 per cent of all 
retail stores were actually 
affected by the flood. In 

Springfield proper nearly all 

department stores suffered 

losses. Damage to merchan- 
dise is in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000.” 

When the wall of water reached 
Hartford it lifted the crest of the 
river 37 feet above normal, and 
flooded the business and residen- 
tial district for a half mile on 
either side. Sufficient warning 
enabled the merchants to salvage 
a large proportion of their stock. 
Reporters after a complete check- 
up of the flooded shops and fac- 
tories reveal that about 10 per cent 


Reporters and clerical staff at Pittsburgh preparing emergency notices on flood damages. 
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Light, heat and drinking water were cut off. 





of all the commercial houses suf- 
fered damages with an average 
loss to retailers of $500 to $800. 
The biggest sufferers in Hartford 
were the small home owner and 
rent payer. Fourteen thousand 
families are homeless with their 
houses in shambles or entirely 
rooted from their foundations and 
swept away. 

How much of this financial 
shock to the consumer in Hart- 
ford and elsewhere will be ab- 
sorbed by Red Cross replacements 
and aid from various Govern- 
ment agencies is difficult to esti- 
mate. Millions of dollars in cash 
have poured into the distressed 
areas, and should serve as a par- 
tial cushion to the wage earner 
whose purchasing power is of vital 
importance to the small retailer. 
Home owners in all flooded dis- 
tricts have the assurance of gener- 
ous treatment from the H.O.L.C. 
and F.H.A. in extending mortgage 
payments and making immediate 
repairs. 

The rampant and threatening 
Ohio, after it passed Wheeling, 
confined most of its depredation 
to Wellsville, and East Liverpool. 
Wellsville was completely inun- 


Manager Andrew G. Sharkey of the Pittsburgh Office with Special Representative W. C. 
New York Office, directing flood reporting activities under emergency conditions. 


distilled water. 


dated, and the reporter sent there 
stated that 38 concerns, mostly 
small retailers, suffered property 
and merchandise loss. Most of 
the potteryware in the kilns was 
ruined by the flood. As only eight 
enterprises were flooded in East 
Liverpool, there will be little de- 
mand for extensions or replace- 
ments. 

The Susquehanna, starting as a 
trickling overflow from Lake 
Otsego at Cooperstown, N. Y., is 
a shallow meandering stream 
which noses its course through 
New York, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland until it reaches the 
Chesapeake Bay. Reaching flood 
level, it did its principal damage 
to 10 communities in the Bing- 
hamton district, the principal 
losses being incurred by small re- 
tailers in the low-lying foreign 
population section. At Wilkes- 
Barre it flooded the business cen- 
ter with considerable loss to the 
retailers. The business district of 
Williamsport also suffered severe 
losses. Reporters from Phila- 


delphia aided the regular travel- 
ers along the populous Susque- 


hanna towns and cities. 
A Johnstown investigator saw 
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Offices were heated by kerosene stoves. 


a modern laundry almost hidden 
under the filthy Conemaugh cur- 
rent. The owner was grieved, 
but not despondent enough to for- 
get his business alertness. While 
the water was slowly subsiding 
from his plant, he arranged a sal- 
vage deal with scores of local and 
nearby merchants to recondition 
their clothing stocks. Now he has 
more business than he can handle. 
His plant is working overtime, 
and storekeepers are selling re- 
laundered shirts, dresses and un- 
derwear at bargain prices. 

One of the most important ser- 
vices of a specialized nature was 
rendered to insurance companies, 
whose fire risks were, paradoxi- 
cally, seriously affected by flood 
losses. Investigation, cancellation 
or revision of insurance policies of 
a commercial nature have followed 
the receipt of these emergency 
notices from the Agency Offices. 
As capital losses are known to 
maintain a dangerous parallel 
with fire loss, all revised ratings 
called for additional study of the 
risk. 

Meeting a credit reporting 
emergency such as the recent 
flood was an expensive operation 
for The Mercantile Agency, but 
is a challenge which is gladly 
accepted. Such an occasion re- 
veals the mobile and elastic credit 
reporting system which is enabled 
to meet such a disturbance in the 
normal pattern of business with- 
out delay. 

It is estimated that in the neigh- 
borhood of 250,000 “Continuous 
Service” reports were sent to sup- 
pliers doing business with con- 
cerns in the flooded districts. 
These notices enabled them to 
ship with reasonable security, or 
prevented their capital and mer- 
chandise from falling into inse- 
cure hands. 

With almost a century of fact- 
finding tradition behind them the 
reporters accepted their difficult 
assignments with the spirit of the 
soldier of business. They main- 
tained a vigilant commercial 
patrol of the troubled areas with a 
lively morale and devotion to 
duty. | 
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HE Dun & Bradstreet Retail 

Survey for 1935, now in pro- 

gress, offers an opportunity to 
test the prevailing assumption that 
rural purchasing power has recov- 
ered much more rapidly than the 
purchasing power of city dwellers. 
The assumption has been based on 
many bits of news and commonly 
accepted business indicators. The 
rural retail sales index of the De- 
partment of Commerce, based 
mainly on mail order business, has 
recorded exceptionaladvances. 
Publicity surrounding the sub- 
sidies issued to farmers under the 
Agricultural Adjustment program 
has made it easy to forget that a 
larger than proportionate share of 
relief money has been going into 
cities, and that relief expenditures 
represent a cash total vastly 
greater than the Agricultural Ad- 
justment fund. 

In the interpretation of this sum- 
mary of returns in a few trades, it 
should be remembered that the 
merchants participating in this 
Survey are almost entirely inde- 
pendent retailers or proprietors of 
small chains. In many trades the 
reporting group is likely to com- 
prise a larger proportionate sample 
of small merchants than of large 
ones. Inasmuch as chain merchan- 
dising is more prevalent in the big- 
ger trading centers, comparisons 
are made in the detailed discus- 
sions below, between reported 
chain results and the retailer re- 
sults analyzed here. 

The interpretation of any such 
figures, as are presented here, must 
endeavor to sort out the effects of 
two quite different sets of forces. 
One set of factors is the govern- 
mental measures and other eco- 
nomic forces affecting the distri- 
bution of income as between 
farmers and wage-earners, small 
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town workers and city folks. The 
other set are those changes in our 
distribution system which might 
be called the competitive struggle 
between various sizes of towns. 
Larger trading centers pull busi- 
ness away from the small towns by 
virtue of good highways, and 
suburbs claim business from the 
centers of their cities by reason of 
congestion in the downtown areas. 

The 1934 and 1935 sales totals of 
almost 6,000 independent retail en- 
terprises have been used, grouped 
by twenty-two important lines of 
retail trade. The size groups of 
towns and cities in the table were 
decided upon with the feeling that 
these groups represented signifi- 
cant phases in the development of 
retail trade. Cities of 500,000 are 
metropolitan centers with an 
unique development of large de- 
partment stores and fully develop- 
ed secondary trading centers. 
Many cities of 100,000 to 500,000 
people have recently developed, or 
are developing such secondary 
trading centers of considerable im- 
portance in many trades. Probably 
no great changes in the independ- 
ent retail structure have occurred 
recently in the cities of 30,000 to 
100,000 people, but they have been 
the scene of a considerable inva- 
sion of chain store merchandising 
in some parts of the country. The 
group of towns with 5,000 to 30,000 
people include many county seats, 
formerly important trading cen- 
ters in rural areas, especially in 
midwestern and southwestern 
States, but lately reported to be 
suffering from the competition of 
larger cities made accessible by 
good highways. Stores in villages 
of less than 5,000 people, which 
must draw most of their trade from 
the surrounding area rather than 
the local settlement, therefore re- 
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flect almost entirely changes in 
rural purchasing power. 

These figures show no such ad- 
vantage for the small town as had 
been expected. In six lines of 
trade the most rapid improvement 
was quite clearly in the cities. In 
five lines, best results occurred in 
the small towns, while in the re- 
maining eleven lines there was no 
clear trend, or the comparison was 
inapplicable. The six lines show- 
ing more favorable results in larger 
cities are as follows: Dry goods, 
clothing (men’s and boys’), wom- 
en’s ready-to-wear, automobiles, 
building supplies and hardware. 
The group where trade has favored 
the small towns are: Groceries, 
groceries and meats, men’s furnish- 
ings, shoes, lumber. 

The following detailed com- 
ments on the figures are intended 
for the use of those interested in 
the specific lines of retail trade 
covered: 

Food 


The more rapid increase of in- 
dependent grocery sales in the 
small towns doubtless indicates in 
part the recovery of purchasing 
power in those towns, but may also 
reflect urban competition of chain 
stores, especially in the cities of 
100,000 to 500,000 where they may 
have taken the lion’s share of the 
recovery in volume. Similarly, it 
may be that the shift of chain store 
units from straight groceries to 
groceries and meat outlets has been 
most effective in the very large 
cities, where this reporting group 
of grocery and meat stores shows 
an actual decrease in sales. How- 
ever, these suppositions must be 
discounted in the light of chain 
grocery reports showing 1935 vol- 
ume only 4 per cent above 1934. It 
is a safe conclusion that in grocery 









sales the small towns advanced 
more rapidly than the cities. 


General Merchandise—Farm Supply 


The present results are in line 
with previous retail trade reports 
showing dry goods as the trade en- 
joying about the least improve- 
ment from 1934 to 1935. Townand 
small city stores made the best 
showing, villages the poorest. 

General stores are essentially a 
small town type of retailing and it 
is astonishing to find so radical a 
difference between the results of 
towns of less than 5,000 and towns 
of from 5,000 to 30,000. The actual 
average loss in sales volume in the 
latter towns may, in part, be the 
result of competition from the re- 
tail stores established by the large 
mail-order houses. An estimate of 
the sales trend, for country general 
stores and farmers’ supply outlets, 
as a whole, was placed by the De- 
partment of Commerce at 12 per 
cent, strengthening the above sup- 
position. It will likewise be no- 
ticed the feed, grain and hay stores 
recorded identical rates of increase 
in the two size groups of towns 
where such outlets are significant. 

Variety stores in the large cities 
are almost entirely chain units, and 
the reports from independents in 


towns of more than 30,000 were so 
few that they did not consitute a 
reliable sample. However, the 
variety stores reporting from the 
small towns showed 11.6 per cent 
and 19 per cent increases for the 
two groups represented; a very 
favorable contrast with the 2 per 
cent improvement estimated for 
the variety trade as a whole. 


Apparel 


Both men’s and boys’ clothing 
and men’s furnishings registered 
increases of about 10 per cent as a 
whole. Men’s and boys’ clothing 
sales increased most in the largest 
cities, least in the towns of 5,000 
to 30,000 people. The furnishings 
line showed no marked leaning, 
though the two small town classes 
were slightly ahead of the two city 
groups. 

The recovery of women’s ready- 
to-wear shops was greatest in the 
middle groups cities from 30,000 to 
500,000 people; least in the villages 
of less than 5,000. Since there does 
not seem to bea consistently better 
business trend in those cities than 
in other sizes of towns, it is likely 
that these results reflect, in part, 
the keen competition between 
women’s specialty shops in the 
very large cities and the effect of 


good highways in drawing the 
trade of women away from the 
small villages. 

Women’s specialty shops are 
characterized by one of the highest 
rates of turnover in ownership to 
be found in any retail trade, and 
the sprouting of numerous new en- 
terprises in those sizes of towns 
where conditions were favorable, 
might serve to split in small shares 
an otherwise encouraging increase 
of volume. 

Family clothing stores are dis- 
tinctly a small town type of outlet, 
equivalent in function to the de- 
partment store in somewhat larger 
towns; hence the reporting 
samples in cities of over 30,000 
were too small to be reliable. 
These small town clothing stores 
record a trend not far different 
from the other clothing trades. 
Family shoe stores did twice as 
well in the towns as in the cities; 
very probably they felt the keen 
competition of chain shoe outlets 
in the medium and larger sizes of 
trading centers. 


Automotive Trades 


The limited sample of automo- 
bile dealers reporting from the 
very large cities includes three 
large concerns with fantastic in- 
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creases of 300 per cent or more in 
sales, perhaps a result of mergers. 
There is, however, sound reason to 
believe that motor car sales in the 
cities have risen faster than else- 
where, since total automobile vol- 
ume in 1935 was 45 per cent larger 
than in 1934, and the increases re- 
ported here for the small towns fall 
far behind. A high rate of owner- 
ship turnover also prevails among 
automobile dealers and the sharing 
of business between old and new 
dealers may account for some of 
the discrepancy between the 32 per 
cent growth reported by these 
dealers and the 45 per cent men- 
tioned above. 

The changes reported by filling 
stations in the various sizes of 
cities are erratic and difficult to 
interpret. It seems likely that 
competition among the large chain 
organizations and refiners place 
the average independent operator 
at a disadvantage in the important 
metropolitan centers, yet a fair 
sample of independent filling sta- 
tions reports a 27 per cent increase 
in business in cities of 100,000 to 
500,000. It may well be that the 
decrease of sales recorded by a few 
stations in cities of over 500,000 
people results from severe compe- 
tition by chain filling stations and 
price wars between the large oil 
companies. From our figures here 
it cannot be proved that gasoline 
sales in cities have failed to in- 
crease as rapidly as in the country. 
There is every indication that both 
the sales and the usage of automo- 
biles in our cities has recovered 
very rapidly. 

The general garage, with repair 
service and a limited stock of parts 
and accessories, has become more 
and more a small town type of busi- 
ness. The equivalent work in the 
cities is done largely by automo- 
bile dealers’ service departments, 
and those independent repair 
garages remaining in the cities are 
commonly small one-man organi- 
zations with such limited book- 
keeping that very few reports are 
received from them in the Retail 
Survey. In the villages garages do 
slightly better than in the towns 
of 5,000 to 30,000, although there is 
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no converse tendency for automo- 
bile dealers to report a slower rate 
of improvement in the small vil- 
lages. 


Equipment—Construction 


The improvement in furniture 
business is encouraging in all sizes 
of towns, though cities of 100,000 
to 500,000, and the towns of 5,000 
to 30,000 fall below the remaining 
three groups. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether the excep- 
tionally good improvement record- 
ed by furniture stores in towns of 
less than 5,000 people partially re- 
flects the development of roadside 
furniture stores on main highways 
in the eastern part of the United 
States. Such outlets are quite dif- 
ferent from small town furniture 
stores, since they are designed to 
draw their clientele from the 
motoring public and not from resi- 
dents of the immediate locality. 

Electric and gas household ap- 
pliance stores also report rapid re- 
covery except in the cities of 100,- 
000 to 500,000 people. 

Lumber and millwork dealers 
report distinctly the best improve- 
ment in the small towns, with con- 
sistently smaller percentage gains 
in every group as the larger cities 
are inspected. Exactly the re- 
verse situation is recorded by the 
broader line dealers in lumber and 
building supplies. Both sets of 
figures reflect the beginning of re- 
covery in the construction indus- 
try, but the apparent contradiction 
just noted may result from the 
pressure of building code regula- 
tions favoring fireproof materials 
in the larger cities, while the 
naturally bulky character of farm 
buildings and the lower cost of 
wood construction favor lumber in 
the small town and rural areas. 

Farm implement stores, as a 
whole, report the largest percent- 
age increase of the entire twenty- 
two lines of trade, with the small 
village dealers doing decidedly 
better than the stores in towns of 
5,000 to 30,000. The fact that most 
of this improvement results from 
long delayed purchases of farm im- 
plements is confirmed by reports 
from straight hardware dealers, 








where the results in the large and 
medium size cities are better than 
in the smaller cities and towns. 


Miscellaneous 


Drug stores report an almost 
uniform rate of increase, about 8 
per cent, with the exception of a 
group in the cities of 100,000 to 
500,000, where it appears that busi- 
ness has either failed to pick up as 
rapidly, or price wars may have 
been more serious in the retail drug 
trade. 

The limited sample of jewelry 
stores reported here is well spread 
among the several sizes of cities 
and the increases show no consist- 
ent trend in favor of large or small 
towns. The outstandingly favor- 
able item, a 27 per cent increase re- 
corded by jewelers in cities of 100,- 
C00 to 500,000, is, to a considerable 
degree, the result of exceptional 
gains by two large concerns. 


Conclusion 


The cautions emphasized above 
regarding the interpretation of 
these figures should not obscure 
their importance. Previous com- 
parisons of city and country retail 
trade trends have depended on the 
assumed equivalence between de- 
partment store sales, which ad- 
vanced only 7 per cent, and rural 
mail-order sales, which went up 26 
per cent. Although both are gen- 
eral merchandise operations, the 
former depend heavily on clothing 
trade, which advanced slowly in 
1935, while the latter sell a larger 
proportion of “durable goods”: 
automotive supplies, farm equip- 
ment, etc., in which lines replace- 
ment needs made 1935 a good year. 
Hence such a comparison might be 
strongly biased in favor of the 
small towns. In the comparison 
presented here the same trade is 
followed through the several sizes 
of towns, and the result is believed 
to be a rather accurate picture. 

If the percentage increase for a 
certain trade in any one size group 
of towns is examined in the light 
of the type of employment and 
the known conditions in the trade, 
further significant observations 
should be possible. 
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DECISION IN THE GOODYEAR CASE 





in its setting. 





N March 5 the Federal 
Trade Commission, after 
considering the problem 
for more than two years, found 
that the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. was unlawfully discriminating 
in price between Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and other purchasers of 
tires and was, therefore, violating 
Section 2 of the Clayton Act. A 
cease and desist order was issued. 
This decision was of unusual 
importance to both business and 
the public. The issue of when 
a price differential becomes an 
unfair price discrimination is 
part of a long-smoldering conflict 
between and among large and 
small sellers and large and small 
buyers. In this decision, the 
Commission went definitely be- 
yond most of its previous attempts 
to define and exercise the powers 
reposed in it by Section 2 of the 
Clayton Act, and therefore pro- 
duced a detonation that by com- 
parison momentarily stilled the 
more familiar noises of battle. 
For the same reason, the decision 
may exercise an influence on what- 
ever may be the next stage in the 
country’s perpetual merchandising 
evolution. It is the issue, of 
course, that is important. The 
companies immediately involved 
were hardly more than symbols of 
some of the interests at stake. 


Present and Potential Significance 


The decision has both special 
and economic implications. It 
strikes at pricing practices that 
are now deeply imbedded in cus- 
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by EDWIN B. GEORGE 


This is the first of two articles discussing the problem of quantity discounts 
within the focus of the Goodyear decision. 


ARTICLE I 









This article presents the problem 
The second one will discuss the factors entering into the Com- 
mission’s decision and the interesting area of speculation that it opens up. 













tom. To completely tear them up, 
assuming such a_ possibility, 
would mean tearing up much of 
the atomic tangle of modern dis- 
tributive relations of which they 
are a part. The philosophy im- 
plicit in it, if carried to a literal 
conclusion, could affect the basic 
competitive position of thousands 
of individual establishments. It 
does not have either the political 
significance of new legislation or 
the judicial significance of Supe- 
rior Court decree, but it happens 
oddly enough to be in the swim of 
much current political thinking 
and it poses to the courts an in- 
teresting new problem in legal 
evaluation of economic evidence. 

Many business elements have 
for years been pressing for tighter 
legislative control over price dif- 
ferentials, as well as for more 
general measures that might help 
the little man in his highly adver- 
tised battle to survive. That agi- 
tation is finding current expression 
in such varied forms as the Pat- 
man-Robinson Bill, the Borah- 
Van Nuys Bill, Chain Store 
Tax Legislation, and numerous 
State Fair Trade Laws. As price 
differentials constitute but a 
phase of interlocking distributive 
practices, demands for other spe- 
cific legislation, such as resale 
price maintenance, are by no 
means unrelated to this issue on 
which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has now expressed itself 
after two years of deliberation. 
The existing graduated corpora- 
tion tax likewise deals in its own 
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broad way with the issue of big- 
ness and smallness within which 
the problem of price differentials 
can be located, although it is im- 
portant to note that many of the 
strongest discriminative argu- 
ments turn on a careful distinc- 
tion between “bigness” and “prac- 
tices.” 


Clayton Act Background 


Section 2 of the Clayton Act, 
passed on October 15, 1914, reads 
as follows: 

“That it shall be unlawful for 
any person engaged in com- 
merce, in the course of such 
commerce, either directly or in- 
directly, to discriminate in 
price between different pur- 
chasers of commodities, which 
commodities are sold for use, 
consumption, or resale within 
the United States or any Terri- 
tory thereof or the District of 
Columbia or any insular posses- 
sion or other place under the 
jurisdiction of the United 
States, where the effect of such 
discrimination may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce; Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent dis- 
crimination in price between 
purchasers of commodities on 
account of differences in the 
grade, quality, or quantity of 
the commodity sold, or that 
makes only due allowance for 
difference in the cost of selling 
or transportation, or discrimi- 








nation in price in the same or 
different communities made in 
good faith to meet competition: 
And Provided Further, Th at 
nothing herein contained shall] 
prevent persons engaged in 
selling goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise in commerce from se- 
lecting their own customers in 
bona fide transactions and not 
in restraint of trade.” 
Historically, the Federal Trade 
Commission has not found it easy 
to administer and apply Section 2 
of the Clayton Act. In 1923 it 
issued an order designed to com- 
pel the Mennen Co. to allow the 
same discount to co-operative 
buying agencies established by re- 
tailers as was allowed to whole- 
salers, which order was reversed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
The Court concluded that Section 
2 forbade only such price dis- 
crimination as tended to suppress 
competition between sellers, but 
did not extend to price discrimi- 
nation which might hinder com- 
petition between one who pur- 
chased at the discriminatory price 
and those who were in competition 
with him. Likewise in cases 
against The National Biscuit Co. 
and Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit held in 1924 that 
the section had no application to 
a lessening of competition in the 
resale of acommodity. Certiorari 
to review this later decision was 
denied by the Supreme Court, al- 
though in a private suit which 
reached it five years later (Van 
Camp vs. American Can Co., et 
al), the Court ruled that the words 
of the section “in any line of com- 
merce” outlawed not only dis- 
crimination which substantially 
lessened competition between 
sellers but also between the buyer 
and his competitors. Different 
elements were of course present 
in these various cases, so that the 
citations are not intended to be 
construed as a clear-cut finding on 
the single point of price discrimi- 
nation. In any event the com- 
plete meaning of this section is 
still far from established, and to 
use its own language (Final Re- 
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port of Chain Store Investiga- 
tion) the Commission was natu- 
rally discouraged with respect to 
the institution of further pro- 
ceedings. 

On various occasions the Com- 
mission has commented on the 
difficulties standing in the way of 
clear cut administration of this 
part of the Clayton Act. The con- 
cepts “quantity” and “cost of 
selling” have continually given 
trouble in fixing the legal status 
of discrimination. Premonitory 
of the recent Goodyear decision, 
the Commission said in 1934: “If 
the section be taken to mean that 
any difference in quantity justi- 
fies any amount of discrimination, 
it is obvious that the section may 
be readily evaded and gives no 
substantial protection against the 
evil denounced.” In its 1935 
Annual Report the Commission 
repeated this observation and 
added: “For the purpose of classi- 
fication and promoting a more 
effective enforcement of this sec- 
tion, the Commission recommends 
that the section be amended to 
clearly define the discrimination 
in price intended to be forbid- 
den.” It suggested for consider- 
ation the enactment of legislation 
supplementing Section 2 so as to 
require all manufacturers of mer- 
chandise other than perishables, 
selling in interstate commerce, to 
report promptly to the Federal 
Trade Commission whenever they 
made special discounts and allow- 
ances which were not openly and 
generally made and published to 
the trade. Under this plan, the 
Commission would have been 
authorized to order discontinu- 
ance or modification of any special 
prices and discounts schedules 
which it found to be unfair or un- 
reasonable as measured by the sav- 
ings in cost of production or dis- 
tribution. 

In the Goodyear decision, the 
Commission has put its ideas to 
one of the most definite tests yet 
ventured. That the test will be 
completed seems assured by the 
recent application of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. to the 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 


for a review of the Commission’s 
order. 


Salient Points of Decision 


The salient points of the Goodyear decision 
were as follows: 


1. Goodyear violated Section 2 of the Clay- 
ton Act. 
Goodyear is therefore ordered to cease 
and desist from (general principles only, 
important details and qualifications omit- 
ted at this point) : 

(a) Selling to Sears-Roebuck at net real- 
ized prices lower than those at which 
it sells comparable sizes, grades and 
qualities to independents, making due 
allowance for differences in transpor- 
tation and selling cost. 

(b) Selling to Sears-Roebuck at an aggre- 
gate price based upon cost plus a fixed 
ratio of profit, which is less than a 
price to all other resellers based upon 
costs as customarily computed (ex- 
cluding advertising and selling ex- 
penses on Goodyear brands) plus net 
profit realized in such sales. 

4. Some of the high points of the findings 
were as follows: 

(a) On the date of Goodyear’s last contract 
with Sears-Roebuck (October 5, 1931 
to run until December 31, 1942) a 
secret agreement was entered into in- 
volving transfers of Goodyear’s com- 
mon stock to Sears-Roebuck. 

(b) Goodyear’s net price discrimination in 
favor of Sears-Roebuck, after making 
due allowance for selling and trans- 
portation costs, ranged from 11 per 
cent to 22 per cent on eight popular 
sizes of tires. 

(ec) Goodyear concealed from its own 
sales organization and from the trade 
generally, including Sears - Roebuck 
competitors, the prices and terms at 
which it was selling tires to Sears- 
Roebuck. 

(d) Sears-Roebuck was thereby enabled to 
undersell, at a profit to itself, all 
retail tire distributors. Its retail 
prices on tires purchased from Good. 
year ranged from 20 to 25 per cent 
lower than the prices of comparable 
tires sold by other retail dealers ex- 
cept for one year. Its volume in- 
creased more rapidly than that of any 
other retail distributor from 1926 to 
1930, and it is still the largest retaii 
distributor of tires in the United 
States. 

(e) Sears- Roebuck competition was a 
major factor in driving out of busi- 
ness a large number of retail tire 
dealers, and in substituting for them 
mass distributors and other large vol- 
ume dealers. 

(f) This decline in the number of in- 
dependent retail tire competitors has 
in turn driven out of business numer- 
ous small tire manufacturers. 

4. Some of the high points of the reasoning 
and conclusions were as follows: 

(a) The foregoing price discriminations 
have the tendency to create a mono 
poly in Goodyear in the distribution 
of rubber tires, casings and tubes to 
wholesalers and retail tire dealers 
which they now own or control. They 
also tend to create a monopoly of 
retail distribution in Goodyear and 
Sears-Roebuck. 

(b) Unless differences in price on account 
of quantity are approximately com 
mensurate with differences in cost, 
the Commission considers that the 
discrimination will create unjust pref 
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erence and unfair competitive con- 
ditions. The evidence in 
shows that the difference in price to 
Sears-Roebuck and to _ independent 
dealers far exceeds any demonstrated 
difference in saving. 

If the quantity proviso (in the Clay- 
ton Act) be interpreted to mean that 
a manufacturer can discriminate with 
respect to quantity sales to any ex- 
tent that he desires, the section would 


this case 


be rendered meaningless and ineffec 
tive. It it were left to the manu 
facturer to make the price solely on 
account of quantity, he could easily 
make a quantity discount so high to 
be practically open to the largest 
dealers only. 
Under the Clayton Act, a manufac- 
turer may not make his bargains ac- 
cording to his own interests by 
discriminating as he pleases, however 
honest and however justifiable such 
course might be from the standpoint 
of commercial principles. Otherwise 
large industrial companies could 
through price discriminaticn control 
competitive business conditions among 
their customers to the extent of en 
riching some and ruining others. 
The proviso in the Act permitting 
discrimination made in good faith to 
competition is available to 
Goodyear only if its manufacturing 
competitors have already made an 
equally low and discriminating price 
to Sears-Roebuck. Any other inter- 
pretation than one permitting eco- 
nomic discrimination for defensive 
purposes only would nullify the ef- 
fectiveness of the whole section. 
In the statute, “Where the effects of 
such discrimination to sub- 
stantially lessen competition,” the 
words “where the effect may be” are 
obviously used merely to indicate that 
tendency and probable effect 
rather than the actual that 
are important. The words “may be”’ 
indicate. neither bare possibility. nor 
certainty, but probability. 
The hypothesis which underlies Section 
2 of the Clayton Act is that price dis- 
criminations not justified on the basis 
of cost and efficiency create unfair com- 
petitive conditions, and that unfair com 
themselves tend 


meet 


may be 


it is 
results 


petitive methods of 


toward monopoly. 

The price discrimination to Sears, Roe 
buck & Co. was not justified on account 
of differences in the grade, quality or 
quantity of the commodity sold, or by 
differences in the selling or 
transportation, or by good faith to meet 
competition, and it had the effect of 
substantially lessening competition and 
tending to create a monopoly. 


That a large area of American 
business can be affected by this 
decision, if sustained by the 
courts, is beyond question. The 
following census classification of 
retailers by size groups is sugges- 
tive of at least the graduation in 
interests involved: The 1933 Cen- 
sus of American Business showed 
nearly 1,000,000 retailers doing 
less than $10,000 business a year 
and only 765 doing more than 
$1,000,000 a year, and another half 
million tapering between them. 


cost of 
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Such figures as these bracket 
in a cold way the diverse inter- 
ests of hundreds of thousands 
of business men who will be 
anything but cold in their sepa- 
rate reactions to this most re- 
cent pronouncement of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Retailers 
of course, even though they 
are divided among themselves as 
to the wisdom of legislative ef- 
forts to narrow price differentials, 
are scarcely more concerned than 
most of the other functional 
groups in the distribution system. 
The breakdown of manufacturers 
into various sized and variously 
functioning groups, is almost as 
intricate as it is in retailing. 
Wholesalers, in their vulnerable 
midway position between manu- 
facturers and retailers, will ob- 
viously have a stake in the out- 
come. The treatment of broker- 
age as a cost of selling or as an 
independent cost will be involved 
as it usually is in major dis- 
tribution problems; witness for 
example its prominent position in 
the Patman BIl. 

It would result in an overly sub- 
dued picture, however, to judge 
the effect of drastic changes in 
distribution methods by a mere 
enumeration of the functional 
groups affected. The N.R.A. 
learned only too well that, al- 
though controls might be intended 
to apply only to the industries 
asking for them or to certain 
designated practices, the distrib- 
ution system is so organic and 
complex that the effects of such 
experiments rarely stop in the 
area in which they start. 

Efforts to reduce price differ- 
entials turned out to be a natural 
sequel to the retail mark-up. 
Open price filing was often fol- 
lowed by a demand for resale 
price maintenance or compulsory 
price filing by jobbers. The swift 
manner in which the brokerage 
issue brought agricultural and 
commercial cooperatives to their 
feet, as well as chains and whole- 
salers, is another illustration. In 
this present case, the effect on 
many private brands is likely to 
be considerable and immediate. 


Retailers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, etc., were referred to above 
as simple functions. Far from 
constituting separate planes of the 
distribution mass, however, they 
are crisscrossed with an infinite 
variety of subfunctions performed 
in different ways and degrees. 

There are no water-tight com- 
partments in distribution. A 
drastic change at any one point, 
such as a shift in the alignment of 
a few important manufacturers’ 
discounts, can change the charac- 
ter of competition throughout an 
industry and several trades, 
While it is not implied that any 
particular change will be trans- 
mitted completely through this 
fabric of functions, their inte- 
gration and overlapping render 
estimates of the probable effect of 
changes anything but easy. 

The prevalence of price differ- 
entials in business intercourse 
may also be taken for granted. It 
may even be generally conceded 
that price discrimination for 
sound or unsound reasons has 
been an active principle in making 
our distributive structure what it 
is. The chain store investigation 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
revealed clearly enough and with- 
out prejudice that price differ- 
entials in favor of mass distribu- 
tors are common. The final re- 
port stated that, “based on the 
unweighted figures of grocery 
items purchased by consumers at 
chain and independent stores, it 
would appear that as high as 45 
per cent of the difference between 
chain and independent selling 
prices on standard grocery items 
is attributable to the lower buying 
prices of the chains. .. .” 

The same practices are of 
course to be found in the relations 
of manufacturers with commer- 
cial and agricultural cooperatives, 
central buying offices, retail buy- 
ing exchanges, retailer-owned 
wholesalers, voluntary chains, 
national syndicates, large indivi- 
dual buyers, and mail-order 
houses, as exemplified by the 


Goodyear case. 


ARTICLE I1., setting forth some of the 
considerations seeming to favor or oppose 
controls over price differentials, will appear 
in the nert issue. 
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RADIO SALES REACHING UPWARD 


FROM THE NEW HIGH OF 1935 





HILE the radio industry 

doubtless had the best year 
in its history in 1935, the 
insatiable demand for its products 
has headed both production and 
distribution toward new peaks in 
1936. Retailers in practically all 
parts of the country have been en- 
couraged by the progress thus far 
this year, and in some quarters 
wholesale houses expect to double 
their 1935 volume. All of the 
stimulants necessary for broaden- 
ing distribution will be provided 
by the Presidential election, the 
payment of the bonus, the Olym- 
pic games, and the growing need 
for highly-perfected radio re- 
ceivers. 

In view of the spreading re- 
placement field and the loss of 
sales caused last year by delayed 
factory shipments, operating 
schedules have been advanced 
over those of the comparative 
1935 period, and attempts are 
being made to accumulate stocks. 
Of the estimated total of 25,000,- 
000 radio receiving sets in oper- 
ation in the United States at the 
close of 1935, conservative trade 
calculations place at least 20 per 
cent as more than five years old, 
the normal life of the average 
radio, Experiment work on tele- 
vision has been extended, but pro- 
duction is held unlikely this year. 


New Production Peak 


Practically all makers have 
commented upon the increase in 
radio consciousness on the part of 
the general public. Metal tubes 
and the short-wave reception 
facilities of the modern instru- 
ment have engendered more avid 
interest, as oversea programs, in- 
cluding speakers of eminence, 


could be enjoyed. The absence of 
excess stocks has lessened unfair 
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competition, and the more stable 
price level has allowed a reason- 
able profit to be realized by all 
divisions. 





Sales of Radio Receiving Sets f 
Retail Value* 
$5,000,000 
15,000,000 
100,000,000 
165,000,000 
200,000,000 
168,750,000 
388,000,000 
592,068,000 
332,198,000 
212,040,000 
124,860,000 
130,899,000 
178,500,000 
237,455,000 


Year Number 
100,000 
250,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

a 1,750,000 

i | er 1.350.000 

IOG8 2.0. S260 

>.) 4,438,000 

i 

3,420,000 

1OGS ccc cuss “ZeZeOO 

Uh Se ae 3.806.000 

| Sop eee ee gee a8 4,084,000 

4,750,000 





(*) Less tubes. (7) Source: Radio Retailing. 





After turning out the largest 
number of sets in 1935 in the his- 
tory of the radio industry, manu- 
facturers have set schedules ahead 
to eclipse that record in 1936. In 
some divisions, operations were 
15 to 20 per cent more than in 
January and February a year ago, 
with further advances planned for 
the second quarter. Most of the 
output has consisted of consoles 
in the medium and higher-priced 
ranges, in both short and combi- 
nation wave lengths. Stocks are 
being accumulated, wherever pos- 
sible, in order to avoid the de- 
livery delays, which curtailed 
sales last Fall. 

The United States Department 
of Internal Revenue collected 
$601,144 for January, 1936, from 
the 5 per cent excise levy on the 
radio manufacturers. A year ago 
for the same month the amount 
collected was only $398,177, so 
that 1936 started with a 51 per cent 
increase in this respect. From 
the 1935 figures, it can be com- 
puted that around 800,000 radio 
sets were turned out during the 
first month of the current year. 





Reaching a new peak, American 
manufacturers produced  5,375,- 
000 radio sets in 1935, according 
to Radio Retailing, which was 
14.5 per cent in excess of the 1934 
total of 4,696,000. The latter 
marked the first time that the 
previous record, set in 1929, had 
been surpassed. Automobile re- 
ceivers totalled 1,100,000 units, or 
40 per cent more than in 1934, 
while output of battery-operated 
receivers went up to 350,000. The 
number of tubes amounted to 
75,000,000, a gain of 16 per cent 
over the year preceding. 

Official license-bureau figures, 
as compiled by Radio Today, re- 
vealed the record radio sales made 
during 1935. The total was 
6,026,000 units, with a retail value 
of $304,300,000, computed on fac- 
tory selling prices equalling 42 
per cent of retail prices. For 
1934 this same compilation showed 
4,540,199 radio sets sold, thus 
making the increase for 1935 
about 1,500,000 sets, or a gain of 
33 per cent. The unit value per set 
went up 71% per cent in 1935 over 
that of 1934, rising from about 
$46.90 to $50.50 per set, both retail. 


Sales Gains Extended 


In spite of the new record that 
was made in sales of radio sets in 
1935, distribution thus far this 
year has been at a constantly- 
widening rate. While percentage 
gains in 1936 are expected to be 
smaller than those set down for 
1935, sales in January were 15 to 
20 per cent larger than a year 
earlier, and in February 25 to 30 
per cent. Demand has been stimu- 
lated by the introduction of metal 
tubes, the better broadcast enter- 
tainment, and,the general desire 
to replace obsolete sets with mod- 
ern all-wave units. 















Fully 75 per cent of the sales 
made were in all-wave or combi- 
nation long and short-wave sets. 
Demand has held closely to the 
nationally-advertised receivers, 
with but small interest accorded 
the off-brand units. Replace- 
ments in some districts have run 
as high as 50 per cent of the total 
sales, with a marked increase in 
the number of purchases for cash. 
About 60 per cent of the all-wave 
floor models sold were to fam- 
ilies that had been using a table 
set for three years or more. 

The shift to the more expensive 
larger sets with quality perform- 
ance, which started last Summer, 
has become increasingly evident. 
While some of these sales have 
involved trade-ins, consoles rang- 
ing from $125 to $350 have ac- 
counted for as much as 40 per cent 
of the sales thus far this year. 
The modern stream-lined effects 
in cabinets are growing in popu- 
larity, but there has been no re- 
laxation of the demand for the 
various period designs. 


Trade-In Practice Growing 


Owing to the widening replace- 
ment sales, retailers have at- 
tempted to turn the necessary evil 
of trade-ins into a profitable 
transaction. No uniform method 
has been adopted, as yet, each re- 
tailer being forced to depend on 
his own ingenuity to hold these 
toa minimum. A national survey 
of the retail trade-in practice, 
which was completed recently 
by Radio Retailing, showed that 
98 per cent of all dealers now 
accept such trades. These are 
taken on about 61 per cent of all 
new set business, which checks 
closely with the estimate that 70 
per cent or more of all new busi- 
ness is replacement. 

When it comes to deciding 
trade-in policy, Radio Retailing 
found four distinct schools of 
thought. About 30 per cent of all 
retail stores allowed something 
on trades, regardless of the price 
paid for the new receiver. Some 
55 per cent would not touch a 
trade-in if the selling price of the 
set were less than $39. While 
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What was Spent for Radio in 1935 * 


5,700,000 radio sets, with tubes $336,000,000 
39,000,000 tube replacements. . 31,000,000 
Electricity and batteries to 

operate 25,500,000 home sets 154,000,000 
Repairs and servicing of sets 

(minus replacement tube 

cn” RRR eee ree Se nar ae ee 68,000,000 
Broadcasting time sold....... 86,000,000 
Broadcast talent costs........ 25,000,000 
IED ANNO k 5 Jes SS pas cere $700,000,000 

(*) Source: Radio Today. 





frequently making exceptions, 8 
per cent claimed that trades were 
confined exclusively to console 
sales. The remaining 7 per cent 
accepted used sets only when 
these could be resold at a profit. 


Price Level Steady 


With the exception of a few 
minor fluctuations, prices of most 
radio sets have remained un- 
changed since last Summer. Mod- 
erate increases have been made on 
some of the more expensive sets, 
while reductions were effected 
chiefly to move old models, stocks 
of which were small. 

Although price advances have 
occurred since the first of the 
year, and a general upward trend 
is in prospect, no revisions of con- 





sequence are anticipated untii 
early Summer, when the 1937 
models will be introduced. The 
improved sets of the better makes 
doubtless will show the largest 
mark-up, with nominal decreases 
affecting only the less popular 
long-wave receivers. 

Collections, as a whole, have 
been satisfactory, as finance com- 
panies have been taking more 
radio paper since the early part 
of 1934. The general status 
showed an improvement of 10 to 
15 per cent over a year ago. 
Installment accounts were re- 
ported as in the best condition in 
six years, with credit restrictions 
less severe. 


More Advertising Broadcast 


The percentage of gain in the 
production of radio receivers was 
closely in alignment with the ex- 
pansion in national network ad- 
vertising broadcast. The latter 
went to a new high in 1935, as it 
reached $50,067,686, which was an 
increase of 15.5 per cent over the 
previous record set in 1934 at $42,- 
549,000. For every month in 1935 
the advertising broadcast ex- 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING BROADCAST * 
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Reaching a new high, national radio network advertising broadcast in 1935 totalled $50,068,000, which 
exceeded by 15.5 per cent the previous record set in 1934 at $42,549,000. When compared with the 1933 
per cent; and 25.8 per cent over 1932 total. 


volume, the depression low point, the gain amounted to 56.2 
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ceeded the compatives of all pre- 
ceding years, with the peak 
reached in December at $4,944,000. 
When compared with 1933, the 
1935 total was higher by 56.2 per 
cent, and over 1932 showed a gain 
of 25.8 per cent. 

The most important gains in the 
national network field were an in- 
crease of 24.4 per cent in auto- 
motive advertising, a rise of 23.7 
per cent in food sponsorship, and 
a gain of 27.9 per cent in drug and 
pharmaceutical advertising over 
the 1934 totals. The miscellaneous 
group rose 41.6 per cent during 
the year, indicating a widening 
sponsorship of broadcast advertis- 
ing. Both financial and beverage 
advertising volume declined. 


Local Gains Largest 


Continuing its growth of recent 
seasons, broadcast advertising 
reached a new high point in 1935, 
according to Broadcasting. Total 
gross time sales were $87,523,848, 
a gain of 20 per cent over the 1934 
volume. The increased advertis- 
ing revenues placed the 1935 total 
at 53.5 per cent above the estimated 
1933 figure of $57,000,000, which 
constituted the depression low for 
broadcasting. Gross revenues also 
exceeded the predepression high, 
estimated at $70,000,000 for 1931, 
by 25 per cent. 








Total Broadcast Advertising 
Volume, 1935 * 


(Gross Time Sales) 
Class of Business 
National Networks.......... 
Regional Networks.......... 
National non-network 
Local 


Total 


Total 
$50,067,686 
1,110,739 
17,063,688 
19,281,735 


$87,523,848 


National Non-Network Advertising 


(Gross Time Sales) 
Type of Rendition 
Electrical 
Live Talent Programs....... 
eee ee ee ee ee 
Announcements 


$5,870,614 
8,015,119 
108,914 
3,074,121 
Total $17,063,778 


Local Broadcast Advertising 
(Gross Time Sales) 
Type of Rendition 
Electrical Transcriptions. ... 
Live Talent Programs 
Records 
Announcements 


$1,743,894 
9,664,411 


Total 
(*) Source: Broadcasting. 





The rise of broadcast advertis- 
ing during 1935 was accompanied 
by a number of interesting de- 
velopments within the medium. 
Regional network and national 
non-network advertising took on 
new importance. Following a 
slight recession in 1934, local 
broadcast advertising exhibited 
marked strength in 1935 and more 
than offset the previous year’s 
losses. 


Percentage of Broadcast Advertising Presented by Various Types of 
Sponsoring Business: 1935 * 


Type of Sponsoring 
Business 
a. Amusements 
-2. Automobiles and accessories : 


National 
Networks 


Regional National 
Networks Non-network Local 


3% 2.6% 


Total 


Failure Increase Small 


Failures in the radio industry 
during 1935 held closely to the 
record low level of the year preced- 
ing. The total was 49, as against 
46 in 1934, or a gain of 3. All of 
this increase occurred in the 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ group, 
which went to 42, or higher by 5, 
as the manufacturers’ group drop- 
ped 2, bringing it down to 7, the 
fewest ever listed. Since 1930, 
when the peak was established at 
257, the trend has been irregularly 
downward, with the 1935 number 
of 49 below the 1930 figure by 80.9 
per cent. 

The defaulted indebtedness in 
1935, however, did not increase 
with the number of failures, but 
declined to the smallest amount in 
the trade’s history at $493,624. The 
latter was a decrease of 84.3 per 
cent from the 1935 total of $3,148,- 
746, and marked the first time in 
the last five years that the annual 
indebtedness has fallen below $3,- 
000,000. From the all-time high 
reached in 1931 at $9,067,804, the 
liabilities involved in the 1935 
failures were lower by $8,574,180, 
or 94.6 per cent. 

The complete insolvency record 
of the radio industry from 1930 to 
February, 1936, inclusive, as com- 
piled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
shows: : 

Manufacturers 


Number Liabilities 


$3,522,400 
4,088,445 
1.826,995 
3,719,519 
941,338 
156,000 
21.500 


Year 


Wholesalers and Retailers 
Liabilities 
$2,071,392 
4,979,359 
1.978.678 
1,813,980 
2°907/408 
337,624 


10.5% 


6.65% 


4.9% 


5.0% 


6.9% 1% 
8.6% 14.1% 
4.9% 


(1) Automobiles 
(2) Accessories, gas and oils... 


8. Clothing and apparel I% 


Year Number 
Bes deed x haere y 

1931 

Uo nice 


1933. 
( 


» 90% 


~- 6 
5. Drugs and toilet goods : 
(4) Drugs and pharmaceuticals. 
KO) "ROUGE POONE 6 cc sicentens ve 


20.5% 


5.0% 


12.3% 


20.6% 


6.9% 


3.0% 


- Food products: 19 


20.9% 
6.0% 


2.6% 


= of ‘ sof 
24.5% 20.6% 
2.9% 3.9% 


4.5% 


CG). POOUBUIIEM: j:0.5:0 6 essa ewe cee 
(7) Beverages 
RSP GP RCtIOWR: 6 <2 essc eet wgere 


(*) " Jauwary and February. 

These statistics of commercial 
failures are exclusive of applica- 
tions under Section 77B. From 
June 7, 1934, when Section 77B of 
the New Bankruptcy Act became 
effective, to December 31, 1935, ap- 
plications were filed under this 
section by 3 manufacturers in this 
industry and by 1 wholesaler and 
retailer. 


2.5% 
. Household goods : 
(9) Household equipment and 
furnishings 
(10) Soap and kitchen supplies. . 


- Insurance and financial 


10.9% 3.9% 
4.5% 
LAG 
1.6% 
2.1% 
4.8% 


10.3% 


1.1% 
5.6% t wo 

9% w% ‘ 38.5% 
1.0% 


8.6% 


. Radios 2.2% 
3. Retail establishments........... 1% 


7.1% 2.0% AN 


4.2% 23.4% 


: Tobacco PEoducts... <<. secs ees 


». Miscellaneous 10.7 % 


Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


(*) Source: Broadcasting. 
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NUMBER OF 77B CASES IN 








MARCH NEAR RECORD LOW 


NLY fifty cases were re- 
@ ported under Section 77B 

of the Bankruptcy Act 
during the month of March. This 
is the lowest figure on record 
since the amendment went into 
effect in June, 1934, with the 
single exception of September, 
1934. It is a decrease to almost 
half of the February figure, in 
spite of the fact that March was 
the longer month, and a decrease 
to three-fifths of March of last 
year. 

This March drop bears out the 
observation that a low monthly 
figure usually follows a high 
month and raises the question as 
to whether the April figure will 
be high enough to continue what 
has seemed to be a gradual but 
steady upward trend since the low 
figure of last September, or 
whether it will begin a new down- 
ward movement. 


Monthly Comparison of 77B Applica- 





tions and Commercial Failures 
77B Commercial 
Applications Failures 
193 
NE Pane eee 97 992 
EE ee ae eer 73 870 
re 9S 872 
September ........- 69 771 
id Beale 65 1,039 
Oo ieee 96 882 
SNES 5 oi5.0 5:0 -0098 94 933 
Total 7 Mos., 1934. 092 6,359 
1935 
ESE ee 106 1,146 
|| 5 76 956 
1 SOAR eee ae ae ee 82 940 
Seer es er 146 1,083 
AS Se 8S 1,004 
rer errr 81 944 
NR bac sg veka cwtare wae 70 902 
eee in ee 94 S84 
September ......... 48 787 
October .........-- 78 1,056 
eee Te eee a7 898 
December ......... 8&6 910 
Total, 1935..... 1,012 11,510 
1936 
EE eee 5Y 1,077 
ws See ara 95 856 
Se re 50 946 
Total 5 Mos., 1936. 204 2,879 
Ee ee 1,808 20,748 


Compared with a year ago, the 
breakdown into industrial groups 
shows that the big decrease was 
in the type of cases not included 
in Dun & Bradstreet’s classifica- 
tion of commercial failures. That 
is, they were mostly real estate 
and financial holding companies. 

If these non-classified com- 
panies are eliminated from the 
total, the manufacturing firms 
account for 43 per cent of the 
total against 48 per cent a year 
ago. The decrease was in food 
companies and manufacturers of 
iron, steel and machinery prod- 
ucts. The large decrease from 
last month took place consistently 
throughout all the large groups. 
In manufacturing the largest drop 
was in foods, and leather prod- 
ucts, and in retail trade in wearing 
apparel. 

There are so few cases in some 
of the groups and the monthly 
records are so erratic that the de- 
tailed table by subdivisions for 
the month has been discontinued, 
but on the following page will be 
found the quarterly record of 
cases in all the subgroups since 
the procedure first went into 
effect. 

Of the fifty recorded cases for 
March about one-third were 
started in the nineteen-thirties; 
another one-third in the nineteen- 
twenties; five are about twenty 
years old; and nine are well- 
known concerns established at the 
turn of the century or before. 

Three of the companies have 
been through bankruptcy before, 
three others have had small suits 
against them, three have trustees 
in charge, and six succeeded other 
companies which had operated 
with doubtful success. 

It is extremely difficult to gen- 
eralize about the exact causes of 
their trouble. In certain groups 


or individual cases, however, the 
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problem of diagnosis is not im- 
possible. Five of them were large 
real estate holding companies 
operating business blocks, hotels, 
or resorts, and all suffering from 
the same situation—inability to 
pay interest charges on heavy 
mortgages, although rents from 
their valuable properties were 
sufficient to cover taxes and oper- 
ating expenses. They were capi- 
talized from $250,000 to $3,000,000. 


77B Applications by Main Divisions of 
Industry—March, 1936 and 1935 


March, Feb., March, 

1936 19386 1935 
Manufacturing ..... 18 37 29 
Wholesale Trade... . 5 6 8 
Retail Trade....... 12 23 13 
Construction ...... 2 3 1 
Commercial Service. D 10 9 
OURGTE HO) s <6 ccleas Ss 16 22 
i ee Se eee 50 95 82 

(a) Not included in classification of com- 


mercial failures. 


Heavy fixed charges also were 
the cause of the trouble of a large 
retail food chain of 27 stores. It 
is the outgrowth of a business 
started by one man in 1903 and 
now capitalized for $3,000,000. In 
the early years it expanded rap- 
idly and invested its profits in real 
estate and the carrying charges 
are now out of proportion to earn- 
ings. A similar situation has 
caught a large furniture business 
in operation since 1910. Its sur- 
plus funds during a prosperous 
period were invested in real estate 
which is now heavily mortgaged. 

There are three automobile 
agencies in trouble because of 
slow collections and often strug- 
gling with chattel mortgages on 
cars in stock. 

Six companies, capitalized be- 
tween $20,000 and $60,000, are es- 
tablished new businesses, capably 
and conservatively managed, but 
they are becoming slow in theif 
trade payments through lack of 















working capital. Some of them are 
seasonal businesses, and it would 
seem that their need is for a lib- 
eral attitude on the part of cred- 
itors. 

A large lumber business under 
the management of the sons of its 
founder tied up capital in the last 
few years in speculative merchan- 
dise purchases. 

Undue expansion led to the col- 
lapse of one large manufacturing 
company which had operated 
profitably since 1890. It found 
its business practically at a stand- 
still in 1934, but encouraged by 
the pick-up in business in 1935 
borrowed $100,000 from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for new equip- 
ment and to increase its working 
capital. The expected rise has 
been too slow in materializing. 

Another large food manufactur- 
ing company in existence since 
1902 and capitalized just under 
$1,000,000 has had its assets 
attached as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident involving liabil- 
ities so great that it is left with 
insufficient working capital to 
conduct its business, although an 
increasingly large volume of 
business is being done at the pres- 
ent time, due to the great popu- 
larity of one of its new products. 


Quarterly Figures 


The table showing seven quar- 
ters gives the complete picture of 
the use which has been made of 
Section 77B. The number of 
cases increased each quarter up to 
the Spring of 1935, since which 
time there has been some decline. 

One of the most interesting 
points brought out by this table is 
that manufacturing firms consti- 
tute 40 per cent of those taking 
advantage of the Act and retail 
firms about 20 per cent, whereas 
the commercial failures tables 
show that manufacturing bulks 
about 17 per cent and retail firms 
make up almost two-thirds. This 
would indicate that the large well- 
established firms use 77B as a 
means of reorganizing and con- 
serving their assets. 

Wholesale trade and commer- 
cial service groups are in general 
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most steady in numbers, varying 
in a less degree from quarter to 
quarter than manufacturing or 
retailing. Companies handling 
food products are the outstanding 
ones in each stage of manufacture 
and distribution, with textiles, 
dry goods, and clothing next in 
importance. 

The number of hotels, 99, and 
restaurants, 169, planning reorga- 
nization is striking. It is very 
probable that real estate holding 
companies, appearing in the un- 
classified list, also control other 
hotels among their properties, so 
that the actual number of hotels 


acting under 77B may be larger 
than is here apparent. 

The cases not included in the 
commercial failures classification 
constitute about one-fifth of all 
77B cases and are an important 
part of this group. As before ex- 
plained, the bulk of them are real 
estate and mortgage companies, 
but there are also included such 
activities as clubs and schools, 
steamship lines, and also rail- 
roads, which are strictly Section 
77 cases. The large motion pic- 
ture companies and theaters, 
which have recently undergone 
reorganization, are in this group. 


Quarterly Record of 77B Applications by Divisions of Industry—1934-1936 


June 


MANUFACTURING 
a ee Sarah DAG aiierin te NER Bee ee Oe 3 


Paper, Printing and Publishing....... 6 
Chemicals and Drugs 
Fuels 2 


Machinery 
Transportation Equipment........... 
Miscellaneous 
Total Manufacturing 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Farm Products and Groceries........ 3 
Clothing and Furnishings............ 
Dry Goods and Textiles............. 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials, Hardware. . 
Chemicals and Drugs. ... «6.66. csicescs 
BS aoc a ots ea ade Woe aed On ee eee 
Automotive Products.............00- 
Supply 
PONE Wiser rv 00.505 Sass cadens i) 


RMN Siairs, «diac 'os.c8 napa eek 


Total Wholesale Trade.............. 8 


RETAIL TRADE 
Lo) ee Rea a toe ear eae ee eee ee 
Farm Supplies, General Stores........ 
General Merchandise................ 5 
Apparel 
Furniture, House Furnishings 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials, Hardware.. 
Automotive Products. .....0cccccens 
EPEC OTe PET Ce 
Drugs 
Miscellaneous 


Wota) Melell TAG. <6 kis cccckscaevs 8 


CONSTRUCTION 
Wital Cammireetiees <6oc 50k ck 6cc's eens 2 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


ee Ae) ale kre ee ee orace ear 8 
Laundries 
Miscellaneous 


Total Commercial Service............ 10 


Others not included in Commercial 


Failures 


WE. Bars sa dos cee eesamavusi 9% 2 


(*) Quarter. 


954- 
I1I* 


2D 


~ =" 
cD 


_ 
“1h ee is ¢ 


_ 


ee aes | 


de oe LO 


1 0 


44 


~~ -1935- —~ 1936 

IV I Il III IV I Total 
22 25 29 16 11 14 147 
7 13 18 11 6 15 91 
8 11 12 7 8 8 66 
3 7 10 6 7 5 56 
5 2 5 4 3 3 24 
5 7 1 11 3 4 44 
4 6 6 H 2 a 28 
Hy 6 a 6 > 4 38 
Ss 9 6 4 6 S D5 
a S 14 4 7 5 aD 
2 , , 3 1 17 
17 13 14 11 20 9 95 
SY 110 123 S6 79 4s 716 
7 a 10 i) 5 3 46 
1 Po ; 1 3 
es 3 2 3 8 

4 S H 1 2 19 

1 1 3 2 3 10 
1 ; 1 ia 1 8 

3 1 1 aa 4 9 
3 2 1 ere 5 11 

9 4 6 9 10 2 a3 
21 21 36 21 25 17 167 
6 3 2 2 5 6 31 
1 1 2 1 1 10 
2 +) 6 5 4 2 38 
13 8 15 3 7 13 67 
3 1 7 5 1 > 20 
1 3 3 3 2 3 18 
8 2 2 + 2 4 26 
9 15 9 11 13 8 69 
2 3 3 2 2 12 

15 + S S Ss 4 59 
8 48 oT 44 45 46 350 
Bs 4 3 1 t 6 20 
3 ere 1 1 2 13 
1 6 5 2 2 5 23 
11 11 18 12 9 11 99 
5 qn 2 5 2 6 26 
2 1 6 + 2 16 
22 23 34 24 16 24 177 
60 8 62 36 52 4 372 
255 264 315 212 221 204 1,808 






COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN MARCH 
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OMMERCIAL failures in 

March were practically the 

same in number and amount 
of liabilities as in March, 1935. 
The slight difference was an in- 
crease of six failures, or less than 
a 1 per cent change in numbers 
and a 5 per cent increase in liabil- 
ities. The following table shows 
the March failure record for the 
past seventeen years. The low 
point for March has apparently 
been reached. 


March Failures, 1920-1936 


Number Liabilities 


EPP eee re ree 946 $16,270,809 
PRBRs SA kices sree 940 15,360,675 
Serr eee 1,069 24,002,519 
SEs Sin op wa doe 920 se 1,881 45,025,986 
EE eo 2,951 93,760,311 
Eee 60,386,550 
REDBO  5c 6 < Scaieiw'ss swine: copes 56,846,015 
Ee oe 1,987 36,355,691 
ts a ee 54,814,145 
0 AE Sree 2,148 57,890,905 
DEB shine, « wsrSlerecncd-a ke 0% 1,984 30,622,547 
Cerra ee™ 1,859 34,004,731 
ERO gs d:5, 0 are: sib als win. 1,817 97 651,026 
Oo ee ae 1,682 48,393,138 
MODS icciccaweese iene eee 71,608,192 
le) SE eA rer 1,336 67,408,909 
GN seins iss toe ae Sse 566 12,699,325 


Compared with February of 
this year, the figures are mislead- 
ing because of the difference in the 
length of the months. Although 
there appears to be a March in- 
crease of 90 failures, the total 
averaged 35 a day for 27 working 
days, compared with 37 a day for 


23 working days in February. The 
figures and diagram of the Insol- 
vency Index show a clearer pic- 
ture of the trend of March 
failures. 


Insolvency Index 


With the current issue the 
Insolvency Index has been re- 
vised. The new series is made 
necessary by the revisions made 
in the total number of business 
failures since 1934, discussed in 
the January and February issues 
of the Review. The revision 
has been extended back to Janu- 
ary, 1933, and an overlap is shown 
for that year to permit compari- 
son of the old and new series. It 
is evident that the revision, which 
consisted largely of eliminating 
failures in certain areas of econo- 
mic activity not consistently cov- 
ered by the Dun & Bradstreet 
service, lowered the index about 
four points and has had little 
effect upon the trend of the data. 

The Insolvency Index measures 
the annual rate at which business 
concerns would fail if the number 
of actual failures and the esti- 
mated total number of business 
enterprises in any one month pre- 
vailed throughout the year. To 
obtain the index figure, the number 
of failures in the month is divided 
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The total of 946 business failures during March showed an increase of only 0.6 per cent over the 940 such 


defaults in that month of 1935. 


reduction of 67.9 per cent appeared. 





20 


Contrasted with the high point which was reached in March, 1932, a 
The advance from the low touched in 1920, amounted to 67.1 per cent. 





by the number of working days in 
the period and the result is multi- 
plied by the number of working 
days in the year. The number of 
business concerns is determined 
from the number of names listed 
in the Dun & Bradstreet Refer- 
ence Book. 





Number of Failures 

19386 1935 1934 1933 

January ...... 1,077 1,146 1,817 2,851 
February ...... 856 956 1,017 2,309 
OS ee 946 940 1,069 1,881 
IR iis % wie Kea 1,083 1,020 1,859 
SS er 1,004 942 1,846 
NN Ss ces sites 944 992 1,576 
MUR, ia le co pee 902 870 1,360 
AUMPUBE. 6 csi 884 872 1,430 
September ..... 787 771 =«(1,077 
FECODER: 2 64.4604 1,056 1,039 1,165 
November ..... S9S 882 1,189 
December ..... 910 933 = 1,083 
POteiD Sis s 605 - 11,510 11,724 19,626 

Liabilities 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
1936 1935 1934 1933 

Pas. 3-5-6 18,104 14,6038 29,035 76,937 
MGW: va sine 14,089 15;237 16,772 61,939 
Oa ae 16,271 15,3861 24,002 45,026 
MR ecntces, vasteata 16,529 22,871 47,368 
MR savsle ths, tates 14,339 20.787 = 44,646 
DD vices. etas 12,918 20,591 33,017 
PUUEM gis Set quatgnele 16,5238 16,555 25,123 
PG sel esepe aceaster ak 13,266 15,703 38,067 
Eee ane te 17,002 15,552 20,781 
MIMORie, “a cleuniates « sensterers 17,185 16,973 27,799 
BOGS kad ores 14,384 14,3876 22,414 
ROS i Slava eo stearate 15,686 16,981 23,842 
Betel t. B.. sancce 183,013 230,198 467,459 
Inasmuch as the contents of the 


book consists of data compiled dur- 
ing the weeks prior to its actual 
publication, the number of names 
in a book published in a particular 
month is taken to represent the 
total number of firms in existence 
two months before, i. e., the March 
Reference Book would provide 
the January figure. Furthermore, 
although a new edition of the 
Reference Book is published 
every other month, it is necessary 
to interpolate for the interme- 
diate months. This is done on the 
assumption that the intermediate 
points bear the same proportion- 
ate relationship to the known 
points as are shown on a smooth 
curve fitted to the seasonal fluc- 
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tuations of the six known monthly 
points during recent years. 

The March, 1936, figure shows a 
decrease. This appears to be a 
seasonal occurrence, as the table 
and diagram show February and 
March always in a declining move- 
ment from January. 


Failures by Divisions of Industry 


The table on failures by divi- 
sions of industry shows some in- 
teresting shifts in the scene of 
failures since March a year ago. 
The total figures are practically 
the same in the two years, so that 
changes within the groups are 
very apparent. Failures decreased 
12 among manufacturers and 16 
among the relatively small group 
of commercial service concerns, 
while they increased 13 among 
wholesalers and 15 among re- 
tailers. 

The decreases in manufacturing 
should be correlated with the fact 
that manufacturers are large util- 
izers of the provisions of Section 
77B. The downward trend of 
manufacturing and commercial 
service has been continuous for 
three years, while trade figures, 
both wholesale and retail, have 
gone upward. Wholesale failures 
are more numerous now than in 
either of the two previous years. 

In the manufacturing group, 
failures are more distributed than 
in the trade groups and the move- 
ments in the different lines are 
varied. A study of the table will 
indicate those lines showing in- 
creased or decreased failures over 
a year ago, and will show an equal 
number moving in these contrary 
directions in both manufacturing 
and retail trade. 

The wholesale trade group is pre- 
ponderantly food and farm prod- 
ucts; retail trade is largely gov- 
erned by foods and wearing ap- 
parel, which this month moved in 
contrary directions. In the com- 
mercial service group cleaners 
and dyers experienced 10 fewer 
failures than a year ago. 

The diagram on failures by 
divisions of industry shows that 
the course of all failures is deter- 
mined largely by the number of 
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Apparent Annual Number of Failures for Each 10,000 Listed Commercial Enterprises 


cc New Series—————, 
19386 1935 1934 1933 
62.8 66.7 77.0 170.3 
66.0 67.3 151.6 

55.0 60.4 107.5 

62.4 114.7 

55.4 107.8 

58.4 93.3 

51.2 83.7 

49.5 81.2 

48.8 65.9 

60.7 (12 

55.8 


7 
56.6 65.4 


January 
February .... 
March 


August 
September ... 
October 
November .... 
December .... 


Average Yearly 57.5* 58.6 99.0 


(*) Based on first three months. 


failures in retail trade, which ac- 
counts for two-thirds of the total. 
It also shows the increase over 
February taking place in all 
groups. 


Failures by Size 


The grouping of all failures by 
amount of the liabilities involved 
shows that the bulk of failures 
continues to be in the two smaller- 
sized groups, fairly evenly distrib- 
uted between those with liabilities 
under $5,000 and those between 
$5,000 and $25,000. There has 
been an increase in the first group 
during March over a period of 
three years, and a net decrease in 
the second group, although 
March of this year is somewhat 
higher than last year. 

The greatest change is the de- 
cided decrease in the number of 
failing firms with liabilities of 
from $25,000 to $100,000 and a 


Average 
1925-29 
139.5 
128.2 
110.4 
107.4 
104.5 
100.8 

95.7 
90.9 
87.2 
90.2 
107.1 
112.0 


—Old Series—-————_, 
1932 1931 1930 
201.8 188.4 150.2 
165.9 169.0 146.7 
159.7 146.0 128.4 
158.0 134.1 125.0 
162.0 131.7 119.9 
155.2 112.4 114.4 
156.3 112.1 112.4 
155.5 111.3 105.7 
132.1 114.0 112.9 
137.8 134.7 117.0 
130.9 141.2 127.0 
145.3 158.8 140.7 


153.3 133.4 120.7 


— 
1933 
179.4 
159.0 
111.4 
119.6 
113.9 
99.9 
90.4 
86.7 
71.0 
76.6 
82.1 
74.0 


105.8 106.2 


consequent increase in the rel- 
ative importance of failures in 
the smaller groups. This may be 
accounted for in part by the fact 
that it is the larger firms that are 
using 77B. The number of fail- 
ures of $100,000 and over is prac- 
tically the same as last March. 
These large failures account for 
2.4 per cent of the failures and 
for 43.3 per cent of all the lia- 
bilities. 

The apportionment of firms of 
these various sizes differs within 
the industry groups. In March 
of this year, the second group 
with $5,000-$25,000 liabilities con- 
stitutes over half of the failures 
in manufacturing and wholesale 
trade, and the first group of small 
businesses predominates in retail 
trade, with the second group fol- 
lowing. Construction is an inter- 
esting group, in that failures are 
about evenly distributed as to size, 
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1933 1934 


The Insolvency Index takes into account the actual number of working days in each month. 
for the seeming divergence in the March trends in the two diagrams. 


1935 1936 
This accounts 
The low point for business failures 


occurs in September of each year, with September, 1934, the lowest point since the beginning of 1933. 
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Failures by Divisions of Industry—March, 1936 


(Liabilities in Thousands of Dollars) 


-————_Number———_, 
1935 


MANUFACTURING 1936 
Textiles 

Forest Products 

Paper, Printing and Publishing 
Chemicals and Drtigs..........csecces 
Fuels 

Leather and Leather Products....... 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products...... 
Iron and Steel 

Machinery 

Transportation Equipment 
Miscellaneous 


re 


te 


| 


Total Manufacturing 
Per cent of month's total 


WHOLESALE TRADE 
Farm Products, Foods and Groceries.. 
Clothing and Furnishings........... 
Dry Goods and Textiles............ 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials and Hardware 
Chemicals and Drugs 


Automotive Products 
Supply Houses 
All Other. 


-————Liabilities- 
1936 1935 
TOT T94 
568 515 
248 1,201 
322 118 
21 62 
1,546 Pee i 
m1 232 
146 1 f 

90 393 359 

335 615 

16 154 

SS2 224 


re 
1934 
2,587 
2,216 
1,080 
413 
164 
322 
281 
910 


1934 
40 oY 


5,660 O3TS 
36.7 39.1 


A ee 


nN 
to ot 


! 

| 
1 | 
Jam | 


Total Wholesale Trade 
Per cent of month's total 


RETAIL TRADE 


Farm Supplies and General Stores... 
General Merchandise 

Apparel 

Furniture and Household Furnishings 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials and Hardware 
Bwsometive PROAGCtE.....<.. sc ccccccce 
Restaurants 


All Other 


Total Retail Trade 
Per cent of month’s total 


CONSTRUCTION 
ame COMET RCOORB sc vc csccacccces 
Carpenters and Builders 
Building Sub-contractors........... 
Oe ei 


Total Construction 
Per cent of month's total 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
Cleaners, Dyers and Tailors 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc 


Laundries 
Undertakers 
All Other 


Total Commercial Service 47 
Per cent of month's total 


946 
100.0 


Total U.S 
NW ORMNNNR 9 e555 ,:5 915 wietoye asa ate. hie 


with almost half of all the big 
failures in this group, both as to 
number and liabilities. 

Compared with two years ago 
the relative positions of the size 
groups within the industrial 
groups have remained unchanged, 
with the exception of retail trade, 
where the importance of the small- 
est size failures has crept up over 
the second group since 1934. 

The proportion of the smaller 


22 


100.0 


OO gs 











168 
TS7 
125 
255 

44 
113 








“4 1,492 
6.9 4.0 9.7 
940 1,069 
100.0 


16,271 
100.0 


15,361 
100.0 


24,002 
100.0 


groups has increased, as stated 
above, in the following manner. 
In manufacturing the small to 
medium-sized failures now consti- 
tute 79.1 per cent, as compared 
with 67.6 per cent in 1934; in 
wholesale trade 85.2 per cent, 
against 64.1 per cent in 1934; and 
in retail trade 94.4 per cent, 
against 89.3 per cent in 1934. 

In construction and commercial 
service the opposite trend ap- 


pears. The larger groups assume 
more importance, increasing in 
construction from 28.2 per cent in 
1934 to 39.2 per cent in 1936, and 
in commercial service from 6.8 per 
cent in 1934 to 15.1 per cent at the 
present time. 


The Largest Failures 


There were 23 failures with 
liabilities of $100,000 and over, 
and totalling over $1,000,000, as 
compared with 22 in the previous 
month and 22 in March of last 
year. Their industry classifica- 
tion is as follows: 

Manufacturing 


Foods 
ROMANO Ns, oni, 1 Sr tcecnre Dtee es eeR uae 


Furniture and household fur- 


nishings 
Wholesale trade 
Hardware 
Retail trade 
Automotive 
Department store 


Hardware 

Women’s wear 
Construction 
Commercial service 

Billiard room 


Total 


It is interesting to note that in 
comparing these failures with 
those in February there are four 
less in manufacturing, two less in 
wholesale trade, one less in retail 
trade, and seven more in con- 
struction. 

Ten of these concerns were in- 
corporated. One in the construc- 
tion group was incorporated, but 
under that form has been dormant 
for some time and recently has 
been operated as an _ individual 
proprietorship. One of the manu- 
facturing establishments was a 
partnership, and three of the re- 
tailers and eight of the construc- 
tion group were individual pro- 
prietorships. 

Of the 16 concerns whose rec- 
ords are available showing their 
age, three were established in 
1913, 1916, and 1919, respectively. 
Eight were established in the 
third decade of the twentieth 
century and five since 1930. Asa 
group, they represent new con- 
cerns which were unable to estab- 
lish themselves sufficiently well 
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to survive adverse business con- MONTHLY TREND OF COMMERCIAL FAILURES BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


ditions. 1500 ; . . ae 
The causes of failure of these ~ | 


firms are many and varied. A 


= TOTAL FAILURES 





| 
large number of them are due to | 
the great amount of fixed charges, 












dominated by real estate mort- - ae 
gages, which the current income z | 
could not withstand. One of the 6 | 
oldest concerns failed because of E | 
insufficient working capital and 2 50 + 





inadequate distribution, together | 
with the closing of the company’s ~ __- MANUFACTURING WHOLESALE TRADE | 


& | 
principal bank. Another firm Paccaieieeesaiiaiiing Sines eanpliticenie. Aba eo 






which failed was a women’s wear es Se Sa ae Se a a ee a oe eee ere 
concern, established by a man who 1934 1935 1936 
Construction and Commercial Service are omitted as they are too small to be of significance in a diagram 





had had several years of expe- of this size. At no time did either reach above 92 failures, the high point for Construction in March, 1934. 
rience in this line of business. Commercial Service reached its high point of 76 in April, 1934. The course of total failures is largely 
Over a period of years he had determined by the number in Retail Trade, which accounts for two-thirds of all failures. 

built up a very profitable business, inforced by a decrease in demand ttricts and by States is decidedly 
but lately he traded beyond his for this type of product. Another erratic. Here and there an inter- 
capital and the result was disaster firm selling hardware suffered esting point appears, such that 













for the business. heavy losses from a fire and never New England, the Boston dis- 

One of the more recent ventures recovered sufficiently to forestall trict, has a much lower figure than 
promised successful results at the failure. in the two previous years, and that 
start. However, due to overopti- ; pineal 2 failures in the New York district 
mistic expansion it failed two Geographical Distribution seem to be on the increase. The 






years after it was established. Respecting the geographical New York district supplies 31 per 
One concern, which manufac- gistribution of the March failures cent of all failures and 42 per cent 
tured antique furniture and car- the more or less definite move- of all liabilities. 

ried on an interior decorating ments apparent in the industrial The geographical breakdown is 
business, was unable to weather breakdown are lacking, for the more sensitive to the effect of the 
general business conditions, re- record by Federal Reserve dis- large failures than the other 





















Industrial Groups and Size of Liabilities—March 


(Liabilities in Thousands of Dollars) 





Failures by 











1936 -- =_ -- 1935 - ey — 1934— - —_~ 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Number Cent Liabilities Cent Number Cent Liabilities Cent Number Cent Liabilities Cent 

Manufacturing: ...6666-0.¢2s%s 158 100.0 4,371 100.0 170 100.0 5,660 100.0 194 100.0 9,375 100.0 
Jide 7010 St ae ae 43 27.1 124 2.8 41 24.2 115 2.0 37 19.1 94 1.0 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 82 520 915 20.9 81 47.6 923 16.3 04 58.5 1,255 13.4 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 27 17.1 1,172 26.8 36 21.2 1,644 29.0 44 22.6 1,984 21.1 
$100,000 and Over....... 6 3.8 2,160 49.5 12 7.1 2.978 52.7 19 9.8 6,042 64.5 
Wholesale Trade..........«+ 88 190.0 1,263 100.0 75 100.0 1,755 100.0 78 100.0 2,665 100.0 
Under $5,000........... 26 29.5 62 4.9 19 25.3 49 2.8 18 23.1 42 1.6 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 49 55.7 599 47.4 40 53.3 449 25.6 32 51.0 326 12.2 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 12 13.6 486 38.5 13 17.4 647 36.9 21 27.0 1,051 39.4 
$100,000 and Over....... 1 1.2 116 9.2 3 4.0 610 34.7 7 8.9 1,246 56.8 










a eee 602 100.0 5,503 100.0 587 100.0 »,292 100.0 631 100.0 7.942 100.0 
Under $5,000. ........0. 305 50.6 771 14.0 298 50.8 763 14.4 263 51.6 642 8.1 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 263 43.8 2,578 46.8 255 43.4 2,647 50.0 301 47.7 3,084 38.8 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 29 4.8 1,318 24.0 30 5.1 1,437 27.2 57 9.0 2.284 28.8 
$100,000 and Over....... 5 8 836 15.2 + 7 445 8.4 10 1.7 1,932 24.3 














GONmENONNT ORY ox oo5 e558 ck ceive 51 100.0 4,484 100.0 45 100.0 1,162 100.0 92 100.0 3,083 100.0 
Under $5,000........... 12 23.5 41 9 13 28.9 2 3.6 29 31.7 78 2.5 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 19 37.3 215 4.8 14 31,1 162 13.9 37 50.1 413 13.5 
$25,000-—$100,000 ...... 10 19.6 411 9.2 16 35.5 730 62.9 18 19.6 872 28.3 
$100,000 and Over....... 3,817 85.1 Z 4.5 228 19.6 8 8.6 1,720 55.8 















Commercial Service.......... 47 100.0 650 100.0 63 100.0 1,492 100.0 74 100.0 937 100.0 
Under $5,000........... 19 50.5 51 7.8 26 41.2 68 5.6 33 b4.7 77 8.2 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 21 4445 266 40.9 28 36.5 79 18.7 36 h8.5 407 53.5 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 6 13.0 227 34.9 13 20.6 645 53.2 4 5.4 173 18.5 
$100,000 and Over....... 1 2.1 106 16.4 1 1.7 500 $3.5 1 1.4 280 29.9 


















aisiaie ates ¢ larvae eitisseta sik . 16,271 0 1,069 24,002 
Under $5,000........... 405 42.8 1,049 6.4 397 2.2 1,037 6.8 380 35.6 933 3.9 
$5,000—$25,000 ...... 434 45.9 4,573 28.1 413 44.0 4.460 29.0 500 56.8 5.485 22.9 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 84 8.9 3.614 22.2 108 11.5 5,103 33.2 144 13.4 6,364 26.5 
Ress ee 2. 7,035 43.3 22 2.3 4.761 31.0 45 4.2 11.220 56.7 
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methods of classification. For 
instance, the failure of a large 
oil-producing company dominates 
the record of liabilities in the 
Kansas City district and the Okla- 
homa State figures. In the San 
Francisco district the liabilities 
have decreased perceptibly since 
last year, although the number of 
failures has increased. This situ- 
ation applies also in the Chicago 
district. 

Comparing the 946 March fail- 
ures with 856 in February, a ma- 
jority of the districts shared in 
the increase, although five of 
them, Boston, Cleveland, Rich- 
mond, St. Louis, and Dallas 
showed slight decreases. 

The table giving the industrial 
breakdown of failures in the va- 
rious Federal Reserve districts 
shows very little uniformity. The 
New York district accounts for 
41 per cent of the failures in con- 
struction, 34 per cent in manu- 
facturing, 33 per cent in whole- 
sale trade, and 30 per cent in both 
retailing and commercial service. 
While for the country, as a 
whole, retail trade contained 64 
per cent of all failures, in the 
Atlanta district 93 per cent were 
in retailing, and in the Kansas 
City and Dallas districts, 80 per 
cent. 


Failures by Cities 


The record by cities shows that, 
compared with last March, there 
has been an increase in the num- 
ber of failures in the 25 leading 
cities and a decrease in the other 
cities for which the records are 
not so detailed. Compared with 
two years ago, the record of the 
25 cities is about even and again 
the decrease has taken place in 
the unreported cities. A study of 
the liabilities, on the other hand, 
leads to the conclusion that many 
of the March big failures occurred 
in the unlisted cities, since the de- 
crease in numbers in the smaller 
cities carried with it an increase 
in liabilities, and a decrease in lia- 
bilities accompanied the increase 


in failures in the large cities. 


24 


Middle 


South 


South 


Central East 


Western 


Districts 





Failures by Federal Reserve Districts and States 


(Liabilities in Thousands of Dollars) 


Boston cS Seer 
New York 4 pee 
Philadelphia tee 
Cleveland | 5 er 
Richmond oe 
Atlanta oS ee 
Chicago i? Pere 
St. Louis Lf eee 
Minneapolis Se 
Kansas City Se 
Dallas co) Ae 
San Francisco (12)..... 


New England 


URIREE, winnie yee ere a anes 
New Hampshire 


Vermont 


COMMORTICRSE. 0.6 cee iccce 
Bhode Island. .....5... 


New York 


P| 


PIGWE DGR BOY. 6 5.5 6550-0. es cs 


Pennsylvania 


Maryland 
Delaware 


Atlantic 


District of Columbia.... 


Virginia 


Weat Virginia. ...cccces 
North Carolima......... 
South Carolina......... 


Georgia .. 


Florida .. 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Alabama . 


Central 


MARRMIGREDDI 0. 0:56: sieces 


Arkansas 
Oklahoma 
Louisiana 


DOTAS 5.25 


Ohio. :.... 
Indiana . 
Illinois .. 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Central West. 


Minnesota 
ae 
Missouri . 


North Dakota...........05... 
South DAKO 6 666455 0 


Nebraska 
Kansas .. 


Montana . 
Idaho ... 
Wyoming 


Colorado . 


New: Blexico:.. «...205.<..s 


Arizona . 


WASRINZUON: 50608 s08s 


Oregon .. 


California 


Potal.W. Ss... . 





Nu mber————__ 
1936 1935 1934 
82 101 101 
296 283 276 
+4 73 50 
65 Oo 75 
dO 53 49 
29 28 33 
115 98 155 
41 3 37 
23 25 35 
47 33 Dd 
2h 19 28 
129 119 175 
s4 106 106 
9 9 a 
1 7 3 
ne or + 
41 58 66 
ch 2 15 
1b 10 14 
351 370 332 
225 234 205 
74 57 74 
o2 7 53 
61 74 67 
13 8 3 
‘ 1 a 
5 5 1 
12 20 12 
6 12 Ss 
13 ies 
3 ae 7 
6 LZ Ss 
3 > 6 
S6 65 SO 
13 13 te) 
14 12 9 
S 4 S 
5 1 
Ss 8 10 
18 11 15 
1 os 2 
19 19 24 
157 144 202 
48 38 56 
19 14 23 
42 af 65 
22 25 31 
26 2% rar 
GS 50 89 
15 8 20 
1) 7 18 
15 18 23 
1 1 4 
1 4 2 
13 sf 14 
8 5 8 
17 15 25 
2 + 5 
3 2 4 
: 0 2 
5 5 10 
4 2 4 
2 
122 113 168 
12 17 27 
15 13 15 
95 83 126 
946 940 1,069 


co 

19386 
961 
6,850 
429 
1,035 
504 
411 
1,877 
11 
395 
1,709 
219 
1,370 


967 
81 
or 
mi 

479 

290 
90 


7,542 
2,883 
4,113 
541 
G70 


105 


79 
le 


250 
705 
383 
353 


898 
341 
256 
178 
9 
78 
34 
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—Liabilities——-———__ 
1935 1934 
1,199 3,340 
4,573 6,683 

326 2,516 
1,744 1,836 
1,051 873 

246 570 
2,040 2,978 

411 754 

265 713 

292 504 

130 581 
2,104 2,654 
1,233 3,43 
36 o8 
336 42 
ae 35 
589 3,083 
201 139 
71 77 
6,033 9,319 
2,879 4,867 
1,891 1,610 
1,263 2,842 
1,245 993 
221 119 
11 set 

223 14 

128 92 

373 308 

110 293 

yer 56 
47 7 

132 34 

900 1,674 

442 125 

88 344 
24 75 
1 319 
89 61 
126 176 
ws 16 

130 DOS 
5,068 4,521 
1,178 1,575 

92 639 

TS80 1,052 

265 654 

793 601 

702 1,154 

62 363 
302 239 
193 363 
4 39 
73 3 
35 3¢ 
33 114 
98 616 
9 130 
11 316 
ae 15 
67 82 
§ 73 
2,082 2,291 

406 234 

645 139 
1,031 1,918 

15,361 24,002 


















Failures in Specified Cities—March 





(Liabilities in Thousands of Dollars) 


Fed. Res. Population 


City Dist. (1930 Census) 
Baltimore ......0:- 5 804,874 
Boston .....2eseee- 1 781,188 
Buffdlo ....-.-ee0- 2 573,076 
CHICAZO «0-205 scee 7 5,376,438 
Cincinnati ........ 4 451,160 
Cleveland .......-- 4 900.429 
Detroit ...escccces 7 1,568,662 
Indianapolis ....... 7 364,161 
Jersey City......... 2 316,716 
Kansas City, Mo.... 10 399,746 
Los Angeles........ 12 1,238,048 
PGUIBTe <6 c65 62 0 8 307,745 
Milwaukee ......... 7 578,248 
Minneapolis ....... 9 464,356 
pO eee 2 442,337 
New Orleans.....-- 6 458,762 
New York City...... y 6,930,446 
Philadelphia ....... 3 1,950,961 
Pittabureh .....020. 4 669,817 
Portland, Ore....... 12 301,815 
Rochester .....6+.. 2 328,132 
ee 8 821,960 
San Francisco...... 12 634,394 
EDR isle sruaiece fe. 66 12 365,583 
Washington, D. C... 5 486,869 





Tetal 25 cities...... 
All other cities..... 


SPOR Bie sn: 0cs:.5-600's 


Quarterly Record of Failures 


The quarterly record of failures 
given on the following page pre- 
sents the number of failures and 
the amount of liabilities involved 
in all important lines of business 
activity for nine quarters, or since 
January, 1934. The component 
parts of the industrial group sub- 
divisions are given for the first 
time. 

Certain seasonal movements of 
the major groups emerge. The 
first quarter of any year usually is 
a period of many failures, after 
which the number _ decreases 
through the third quarter, which 
becomes the low period for the 
year. The trend then turns up- 
ward again, reaching the usual 
high first quarter. Occasionally 





Manufacturing 


No. 
Boston Wt 5 Se a ied ree 13 
New York Sere egies ran eer ee 54 
Philadelphia | 1) ee a Ae Pee ET Ss 
Cleveland NS 5: Siac Sayay aaa ee ae 16 
Richmond CEs a cth serh eco ececec 6 
Atlanta CO siats mee ar pire 2 
Chicago 7) hens Seer ome 25 
St. Louis Osc s sree caer 5 
Minneapolis OR ee ok ete Re ” 
Kansas City [See em te ei aS 6 
Dallas 3111) en NOR ek Sea 2 
Sam cHeanelsco: CLL}: 5 < s.s.scce.e «ne hex 18 
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——-Number-——_,__ ---——-Lia bilities ———_, 
1936 1935 1934 1936 1935 1934 
11 5 8 83 84 90 
13 a7 21 85 186 255 
5 14 8 27 199 192 
34 24 43 459 497 761 
2 3 5 7 22% 916 
16 14 11 301 569 324 
14 11 12 328 96 333 
4) 3 2 66 22 29 

H 2 2 1,123 11 22 

1 4 5 20 27 56 
25 24 38 291 422 638 
2 3 os 3 40 a 
10 10 12 119 218 229 
6 5 6 92 41 64 
24 14 19 1,029 1,343 343 
179 150 1338 2,321 1,909 3,363 
8 19 15 61 499 819 

3 4 5 61 14 79 

9 6 8 2 42 103 

i 3 aa 98 205 

9 9 12 113 28 236 
21 16 18 224 306 342 
2 8 15 15 48 421 

5 5 1 72 223 14 
407 377 402 6,942 7,145 9,534 
539 563 667 9,329 8,216 14,468 
946 940 1,069 16,271 15,361 24,002 


there is a stronger movement in 
operation, which overbalances the 
seasonal trend. 

The construction group, for in- 
stance, has shown a steady down- 
ward movement since the begin- 
ning of 1934. Thus there were 
fewer instead of more failures in 
the first quarter of 1935 than there 
were in the last quarter of 1934. 
The wholesale trade group has 
showed less variation than the 
other groups, but registered an 
unexpected decrease in the fourth 
quarter of 1935 and at present the 
failures stand at exactly the same 
level as at the beginning of 1934. 
In manufacturing there was an 
exceptionally large increase in 
failures in the fourth quarter of 
1935, followed by a decrease in 


(Liabilities in Thousands of Dollars) 
Wholesale 








Trade Retail Trade 

Liab. No. Liab. No. Liab. 
66 9 35 41 408 
818 29 421 178 2,017 
93 3 8 30 296 
403 7 170 38 392 
150 4 30 6 308 
209 ae ~ 25 202 
612 a2 198 69 773 
48 5 53 29 360 
182 4 90 13 119 
1,531 1 2 37 130 
DO 2 33 20 131 
206 12 223 367 


1,263 602 5,503 








Failures by Divisions of Industry by Federal Reserve Districts—March, 


this last quarter, contrary to sea- 
sonal expectations. Failures in 
retailing are very strongly sea- 
sonal in trend. 

The following tabulation gives 
the per cent of decrease of failures 
in the current quarter from the 
first quarter of 1934: 


Group Per Cent 
MGMT CRUTTEE onc oss cccdsc weedées 19 
WieleeGle t0SRE. ck isc ccevccdeesss 0 
WOOGIE SEs so oc oie clc ot eecwee oees 15 
Construction . 40 
Commercial service... .... 220600060 20 


The analysis of manufacturing 
failures revealed the fact that the 
number in the baking group was 
higher than in any of the other 
classifications. This trend was not 
carried out in regard to liabilities, 
however. The amount of money 
involved in the alcoholic beverage 
division for the nine quarters re- 
corded, exceeded the monetary loss 
in any of the other lines of busi- 
ness, in most cases, by a wide mar- 
gin. Manufacturers of leather ap- 
peared at the bottom of the list so 
far as the number of failures in an 
individual line was concerned. In 
no published quarter did their 
number exceed 4. 

Grocery store failures led other 
groups in the retail field, in point 
of number, followed by those gro- 
cery stores which also include 
meats. This was true also of the 
liabilities. The clothing trades 
made the next largest exhibit. Of 
course, in these divisions of busi- 
ness, which deal in two of the main 
necessities of living, the propor- 
tion of concerns in business far 
surpasses that in most other lines. 
This increases the possibility of 
financial embarrassment. 





1936 
Commercial 
Construction Service Total 
No. Liab. No. Liab. No. Liab. 
11 401 8 51 82 961 
21 3,483 14 111 296 6,850 
2 80 1 2 44 429 
aa ry + 70 65 1,035 
2 8 2 8 50 504 
ne we 29 411 
2 51 9 243 115 1,877 
ee ae 2 50 41 511 
1 4 ea oe 23 395 
1 25 2 21 47 1,709 
1 2 “s 25 219 
10 480 94 129 1,370 
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946 16,271 
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FIRST QUARTER CANADIAN 
FAILURES BY PROVINCES 


NSOLVENCIES in the Do- 

minion of Canada for the first 

three months of this year num- 
bered 376. This total was 20 un- 
der the 396 reported during the 
corresponding months last year. 
The amount of liabilities involved 
in these defaults, however, rose to 
$4,490,000, against $3,058,000 a year 
ago, showing a gain for the first 
quarter of this year of 46.8 per 
cent. 

In this table, the record of first 
quarter failures, including New- 
foundland, for the past seventeen 
years is given: 
















Liabilities 
Year Number (thousands) 


















380 $4,566 
399 3,073 
467 5,302 
843 12,345 
757 12,923 
746 17,086 
789 19,119 
700 13,765 
edie Spins dee Ns 617 17,793 
Bere Ao dca ecaue (eer osiace 647 8,189 
BORG ae cesses sees 609 8,983 
DU eee hier atte eaeg-ecece 743 13,935 
RR Wim a9 6:ce eso Scaler 785 21,731 
eat. co hey otiska wien 1,032 20,579 
BRS cries acate ard: ease bee 1,094 18,673 
BONG veud g sand mare acer 566 22.246 
PN oa eras CP as 209 4,327 








In order to make the failure 
records more uniform and of 
greater value to our readers, cer- 
tain changes have been made in 
the record of these insolvencies 
by branches of business. A new 
division has been made to cover 
the construction industry. These 
failures were formerly listed in 
the manufacturing classification. 

Real estate and insurance 
agents and brokerage houses have 
been eliminated from the commer- 




















-————_1936—__, 

No. Assets Liab. 
ee 96 1,259 1,815 
SN td 185 1,049 1,934 
British Columbia. 10 135 206 
Nova Scotia...... 8 20 97 
Manitoba ....... 36 181 225 
New Brunswick. . . 4 8 24 
Prince Edward Is. 3 10 48 
MOREA ES cc wae 19 48 82 
Saskatchewan ... 15 39 59 





Total, 1936. . 376 2,749 4,490 
Total, 1935. . 396 2,066 3,058 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
eaeewe 19 76 


° 





APRIL, 1936 


cial service group, as detailed in- 
formation regarding these is not 


Paper, Printing and Publishing 
Chemicals and Drugs 


Leather and Leather Products.................. 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products................. 


Total Manufacturing 


PO kes Daas OS we hers Vic eRe EK POR Owe LOe 
Farm Supplies and General Stores............... 
General Merchandise 


Furniture and Household Furnishings............ 
Lumber, Building Materials and Hardware 
MEROTROTENS PYOUUOUG «<0 56 od a cece Rewind wees ees 


Total Retail Trade 


Farm Products, Foods and Groceries............. 
Clothing ‘and Purnighinge. . . <6 kc kcccecdissecces 
pny Cis BG ORRIN. v6. oo de ehes aie w wee ues 
suilding Materials and Hardware 
Pe ere ee 
OUR oor ase 3-0: ait 5 ace eemrehar at ererecaiicn 
I I be iciccdekn de teeta eWeeenyoenas 


Total Wholesale Trade 


CLO TNOUEE © OMIUNONOEN o o6. 6. c5 ck tatiana nena Rae na kee 
Carpenters am@ Bullders. . osc cccscccscconseees 
REE OULENOCIOUD 6 66 65s ce menceciwes eee 
Pi a ene eer ee ee eee ea 


Total Construction 


Cleamera, Dyers and TAHOPS. ... 6c cvicciccsccececs 
Hianinge, Traset, TAsie, C06. occ cvccwsestvcvesess 


Total Commercial Service 


Total Canada including Newfoundland 





Analysis of Canadian Failures by Provinces—First Quarter, 1936 
(Liabilities in Thousands of Dollars) 





No. 


7-—— Number 
1935 


138 
19 


23 


399 


Liab. 


104 
202 


340 
320 


12 


Canadian Failures by Divisions of Industry—First Quarter, 1936 


(Liabilities in Thousands of Dollars) 





in every case available through the 
Dun & Bradstreet service. 


-——Liabilities——, 


1936 
292 
368 
25 
924 
17 
28 
52 
12 
46 
255 


11 
294 


259 
325 

55 
319 
114 
102 

26 
37 

19 
352 


1,608 


99 


4,566 


Liab. 


182 


183 
185 


» 
=e 


1935 


122 
187 
158 
156 

11 


38 
19 
55 

» 


151 





899 


276 
144 
165 
311 
22 
87 
55 
48 
35 
142 


127 


18 


26 








21 
71 
135 
55 
» 


100 


384 


3,073 





-—- —Manufacturing— —Retail— —Wholesale— —Construction——Service—- 
vo. Liab. 


62 
19 
18 


99 
384 









ISTRIBUTIVE trade trends 

during March were, on the 

whole, decidedly encourag- 
ing, despite the interruptions and 
hindrances caused by the flooding 
of large areas in the eastern sec- 
tions of the country. The inter- 
ference to the normal flow of busi- 
ness, however, proved only tem- 
porary, and a surprisingly quick 
recovery Set in. 

Although not up to earlier ex- 
pectations, the total volume of 
retail distribution for March was 
considerably higher 


MARKETING 
TRENDS 


per cent of the 1929-1931 average 
in February to 86.3 in March. This 
exceeded the previous peak of 82.4 
recorded in December, last, and 
was the highest since August, 1931. 


Chain Store Sales Expand 


Notwithstanding the adverse 
factors heretofore mentioned, sales 
of chain stores and mail order 
houses made the best relative 
showing since last December. The 
total sales for thirty chain and mail 
order systems aggregated $201,- 


Ward reported March sales as the 
largest on record. 

For the three months ended with 
March sales for the two mail or- 
ganizations totalled $146,359,048, 
against $132,354,743, an increase of 
10.6 per cent, while 28 chain sys- 
tems had a total of $395,862,206, 
against $371,937,897 last year, a 
gain of 6.4 per cent. 


March Trade Results 


A tabulation of reports from the 
various offices of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reveals 








than the February 
level, despite the 
handicap of floods 
and the fact that 
March of this year 
contained one less 
Saturday than 
March a year ago. 
A sharp pick-up in 
activity developed 
in the last week of 
the month which 
carried well over in- 
to April, and the out- 
look for the latter 
month appeared 
highly promising 


1936 
March 
February 
January 

1935 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 





March 
February 
January 





ADJUSTED INDEXES OF RETAIL SALES 


(1929-1931 = 100) 
* Depart- 
ment General Variety 
Stores Merchandise Stores 
86.3 106.5 93.0 
93.0 88.0 
96.5 91.0 


110.0 
103.5 
104.5 
105.0 
93.0 
97.0 
99.5 
93.0 
101.0 
97.5 
90.5 
87.5 


96.5 
93.7 
92.0 
91.8 
89.6 
92.1 
90.7 
86.0 
90.6 
93.0 
90.8 
90.2 


* Compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. 
7 Compiled by the Department of Commerce. 


+ Rural 7 5c.and10c. 


Automobiles 


a sharp upturn dur- 
ing March in both 
wholesale and retail 
trade, as well as col- 
lections, in contrast 
to the declining ten- 
dency shown in the 
two preceding 
months. Improve- 
ment over a year ago 
was quite marked 
and was very gen- 
erally shared in by 
all sections of the 
country. 

A summary of the 
March reports 
showed a notable ad- 


+ New 
Passenger 


89.5 
102.0 


106.5 
113.5 
82.0 
79.0 
75.0 
81.0 
78.5 
70.0 
78.5 
94.5 
86.5 
75.0 














for the best Easter 
business in the past 
years. 


five or six 


Department Stores Continue Uptrend 


The uptrend in department store 
sales continued during March with 
a gain of 9 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month of 1935 reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board in 
its preliminary report for the 
month. The total sales volume of 
department stores for the first 
three months of this year was like- 
wise 9 per cent above the same 
period of last year. The March in- 
crease was considerably more than 
seasonal and lifted the Board’s sea- 
sonally adjusted index from 78.5 


30 


442,044, against $188,419,525 in 
March a year ago, an increase of 6.9 
per cent, or just a trifle under the 
rate of improvement recorded in 
January and February. The rise 
in mail order sales greatly ex- 
ceeded the increase shown by the 
chain stores during March. Mail 
order sales for the two houses for 
the March period totalled $58,809,- 
649, compared with $51,791,075 in 
the same month of last year, the in- 
crease amounting to 13.6 per cent, 
while sales for 28 chains aggre- 
gated $142,632,395, against $136,- 
628,450, a gain of 4.4 per cent. Both 
Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery 


vance in the number 
of cities reporting Good sales for 
both wholesale and retail trade. 
There were 90 cities reporting 
Good sales during March in retail 
trade, 60 reported Fair sales and 
only 10 reported Quiet sales, in 
contrast with 65 Good, 70 Fair 
and 26 Quiet in February. 

In wholesale trade, there were 86 
cities with Good sales last month, 
63 in the Fair column and 11 in the 
Quiet column, compared with Feb- 
ruary which showed 66 Good, 79 
Fair and 16 Quiet. 

The collections summary showed 
48 cities Good, 93 Fair and 19 Slow, 
against 38 Good, 102 Fair and 21 
Slow during February. 
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HOLESALE commodity 

prices during March con- 

tinued the irregular trends 
of the past few months. The April 
1 indices were lower, bringing the 
current level toa point only slight- 
ly higher than the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Dun & Bradstreet Again Lower 


The Dun & Bradstreet Monthly 
Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex fell 0.7 per cent to $9.8541 on 
April 1 from $9.9196 on March 1. 
This was the lowest recorded since 
July 1, last, and marked the fourth 
successive monthly decline, mak- 
ing a total decrease of 5.3 per cent 
in this series since the high point 
of $10.4029 was registered.on De- 
cember 1, 1935. The April 1 index, 
however, is still slightly above a 
year ago, the gain amounting to 2.0 
per cent, while the increase over 
April 1, 1934, is 7.5 per cent. 


Apr. 1, Maer. 3, Ape. t, 
Groups 1936 1936 1935 

Breadstuffs ......... $0.0983 $0.1039 $0.1147 
EAVGMROQK 66654 10:0 sie .3365 3173 .38350 
PYOVISIONS. 6.6:65:6:3:0:5 2.7471 2.8045 2.7895 
WIAD eis eo dctaice ss a6 .2226 2213 -2148 
Hides and Leather... 1.0075 1.0106 -8370 
ji een 2.7470 2.7474 2.6483 
TOGO oe orks iw csc 3% -7411 7528 -7313 
Coal and Coke....... .0119 0119 0110 
MRE alateraieass over Cracaskis -5181 5156 .5304 
Naval Stores........ .1122 1232 -131¢ 
Building Materials... 1124 1062 1072 
Chemicals and Drugs. .8461 .8461 .8478 
Miscellaneous ....... .3533 .3588 .3663 


WOME Be nose 0-9 $9.8541 $9.9196 $9.66438 


DUN’S INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


THE TREND 
OF PRICES 


The declines last month was 
largely due to weakness in grains, 
provisions and hides and leather. 
Textiles, metals, naval stores and 
miscellaneous were also slightly 
lower, while livestock, fruits, oils 
and building materials recorded 
advances. Individual price 
changes showed 24 advances, with 
19 declines and 53 unchanged. 


Dun’s Index Number Declines 


Dun’s Index Number of Whole- 
sale Commodity Prices declined 
sharply to the lowest position 
since September 1, 1935. Falling 
to $173.649 on April 1, it dropped 
$5.952, or 3.3 per cent from the 
March 1 figure of $179.601, and was 
2.5 per cent smaller than when 1936 
opened at $178.063. Although the 
latest index was only 0.68 per cent 
above the April 1, 1935, level at 
$172.461, it marked the thirty-sixth 
consecutive time that the compara- 
tive month of the preceding year 
had been exceeded. 





Apr. 1, Mar.1, Feb.1, Apr. 1, 
1936 1936 1936 1935 

Breadstuffy .. $23.369 $23.912 $23.839 $27.105 
eer 19.881 20.873 22.373 21.295 
Dairy&Garden 18.985 23.740 21.618 18.292 
Other Food... 17.271 17.264 17.423 17.295 
Clothing ..... 30.560 30.311 30.407 26.905 
Metals ......- 24.328 24.327 24.397 22.333 
Miscellaneous. 39.255 39.174 38.988 39.238 
| eee $173.649 $179.601 $179.045 $172.461 





a BB 
1934 
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While the decline in March brought the April 1 index to the lowest since September 1, 1935, and only 0.7 
per cent above the April 1, 1935, level, it was still higher than all other April figures back to 1930. 
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Decline in Food Index Halted 


A rise of 3c. in the Dun & Brad- 
street Weekly Food Index in the 
week ended April 7 halted the ir- 
regular downward movement of 
the past few months in wholesale 
food prices, and lifted the figure 
for that date to $2.60 from $2.57 the 
week before, which marked the 
lowest level reached since the week 
of July 2, 1935. The latest index 
shows a drop of 5.8 per cent since 
the beginning of this year, and 
compares with $2.74 a year ago, a 
loss of 5.1 per cent. 

The Weekly Food Index is the 
sum total of the price per pound of 
31 articles in common use. Com- 
parisons for recent weeks and 
years are given herewith: 


1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
ya errr $2.60 $2.74 $2.10 $1.62 $1.74 
Mar. 31..... 2.57 2.69 2.10 1.58 1.76 
Mar. 24... .. 2.59 2.65 2.11 1.57 1.79 
iT ef ee 2.59 2.62 2.13 1.60 1.83 
Mar. 10. .... 2.58 2.66 2.14 1.54 1.79 
MAPS Bases. 2.62 2.68 2.15 1.53 1.79 


Daily Commodity Index 


Daily fluctuations in the Dun & 
Bradstreet Daily Weighted Price 
Index since November 1, 1935, are 
set forth below: 








(1930-1932 = 100) 
— —— 1936——_—__-_. -—-—--1935-—__, 
Mar. Feb. Jan. Dee. Noy. 
er +... F2RS@ Hotes ¢.... IL 
2. 121.63 f.... 122.40 121.23 120.86 
3.... 121.80 1221.71 3223.82 121.16 ?*.... 

, 121.72 121.90 122.40 120.89 23.03 
5.... 121.42 122.11 +¢.... 120.88 Holiday 
6 120.65 122.07 122.28 121.01 120.97 
7. 121.53 121.67 121.42 120.81 121.10 
Sic. Plaxee  Seecen 21.2 Five Bee 
9.... 120.08 +t 20. 120.60 121.27 

10... 120.72 21. p gee 
13 AP 121.00 . 120.06 Holiday 
12... 121.66 eas 120.04 121.16 
13.... F2h.48 20. 121.40) 121.06 
44... 121.30 1 7 120.56 121.08 121.86 
Bc. Viesse Tae See 95... Bee 
16. 121.37 ¢.... 120.838 120.24 122.36 
17. 123.12 132.31 120.38 120.08 74..... 
18. 120.72 123.038 120.88 120.47 122.19 
19.... 120.85 128.40 ¢.... 120.49 122.49 
20... 120.64 123.03 121.23 120.93 122.80 
21.... 120.07 122.70 121.20 120.89 123.05 
22.... *.-.. Heliday 121.61 ¢. 122.45 
23.... 120.81 ¢.... 1393.14 1223.23 192.44 
24.... 1320.60 121.65 122.39 121.85 +t .... 
25.... 120.49 121.42 122.61 Holiday 122.51 
26.... 120.89 121.70 + .... 122.19 121.94 
27.... 120.22 123.91 ‘122.88 121.46 121.77 
28.... 120.50 121.87 122.13 120.54 Holiday 
Seacce Veves SERGE TE Pac 121.95 
Soc. FRR 121.60 121.17 121.46 
S1.... 1219.96 121.60 121.79 

+ Sunday 

High Low 
1936.... 123.40 Feb. 19 119.93 Mar. 31 
1935.... 124.838 Oct. 8 116.22. Mar. 18 
1934.... 121.58 Dee. 31 101.05 Jan. 3 
1983.... 118.52 July 18 67.86 Jan. 20 
1982.... 84.41 Jan. 7 69.55 Dee. 24 
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WORLD GOLD OUTPUT 


ORLD gold production dur- 
\X/ ing February amounted to 

2,584,000 fine ounces, ac- 
cording to the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics. This reflected 
a decline from the preceding 
month and from the record total 
of 2,751,000 ounces produced in 
December, but showed a gain of 
close to 300,000 ounces above the 
corresponding month of last year. 
For the first two months of this 
year total output reached 5,221,- 
000 ounces, compared with 4,722,- 
000 for the corresponding period 
of last year, or an increase of 10.2 
per cent. 


World Gold Production * 


(Thousands of Fine Ounces) 





19386 1935 1984 1933 1932 
January ..... 2,637 2,426 2,192 2,116 1,935 
February .... 2,584 2,296 2,017 1,963 1,885 
BAPCH .. <.04.0 5: 2,437 2,140 2,180 1,967 
NUE bing corso wie 2,425 2,246 2,045 1,945 
BERG «2 sescnes 2,508 2,348 2,102 2,029 
eS ee eee 2,510 2,288 2,060 2,027 
Jay nce ecsce 2,625 2,322 2,123 2,049 
oe oe 2,630 2,35 2,143 2,107 
September ... 2,655 2,2 2,167 2,076 
Oceteber ...... 2,682 2,441 2,192 2,089 
November .... 2,583 2,310 2,18 2,081 
December .... 2,751 2,850 2,241 2,076 


| ee . 80,528 27,339 25,514 24,266 





* Source: Amer. Bureau of Metal Statistics. 


The United States produced 
276,000 ounces of gold during 
February, against 291,000 ounces 
in January and the peak of 382,000 
ounces in December. Domestic 
production, however, continues 
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The chart shows the weekly movement of daily average production. 
daily rate during March 
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fell sharply to 1,180,000, as compared with 1,487,000 in 
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World gold production continued at a very high level during February although somewhat below the peak 


of last December. 


far ahead of last year, the Feb- 
ruary, 1935, figure totalling only 
220,000 ounces. Output for the 
first two months of 1936 at 567,000 
ounces compares with 466,000 
ounces in the like period of 1935 
and 506,000 in the first two months 
of 1934. 

World gold output for the year 
1935 set up another new high rec- 
ord at 30,528,000 fine ounces, com- 
pared with 27,339,000 ounces in 
1934, a rise of 11.7 per cent. 
W orld output has established a 
new high record each year since 
and including 1932. 


BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 
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1934 1935 1936 
From 1,662,000 tons in February, the 
March last year. 


Output for the first two months of this year shows a substantial increase over 1935. 


BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 


UE to milder weather and in- 
D) terruptions caused by floods, 

production of bituminous 
coal declined sharply during 
March. From the five-year peak 
of 41,375,000 tons produced in 
February, last month’s output 
dropped to 30,692,000 tons, a loss 
of 25.8 per cent, and the smallest 
total reported since last Septem- 
ber. A substantial decline was 
also shown from the correspond- 
ing month of the two preceding 
years. 


Monthly Bituminous Production * 














(Tons) 
1936 1935 1934 

Jan. 39,330,000 36,681,100 33,459,000 
Keb 41,375,000 34,781,000 32,660,000 
Mar 30,692,000 38,655,000 38,475,000 
Apr . . 21,937,000 24,661,000 
May 26,773,000 27,445,000 
June 30,067,000 25,898,000 
July 22,252,000 24,851,000 
Aug 26,112,000 27,500,000 
Sept 24,944,000 27,908,000 
Oct 37,664,000 33,008,000 
IRONS cas > eaiasieratares 33,285,000 30,977,000 
Dec sie Satan eke eeaate 34,829,000 32,526,000 

TORE. Sieaounioss 367,980,000 359,368,000 


Weekly Bituminous Production * 





(Daily Average Output, Tons) 





19386 1935 1934 
Mar 1,050,000 1,611,000 | 1,534,000 
Mar 939,000 1,570,000 1,443,000 
Mar 1,250,000 1,484,000 = 1,427,000 
Mar 1,450,000 1,467,000 1,393,000 
Feb. * 1,662,000 = 1,463,000 | 1,379,000 
Feb. < 1,673,000 1,423,000 
Feb. 1,746,000 1,419,000 
Feb. 1,683,000 1,425,000 
Feb. 1,483,000 1,415,000 
Jan. 1,878,000 1,375,000 
* Source: U.S f 
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Production of steel ingots during March rose sharply to th 
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1935 1936 
e highest level in almost two years, while the 


total output for the first quarter at 9,363,731 tons was the largest for any similar period since 1930. 


STEEL OUTPUT HIGHER 


ARCH production of steel 
ingots rose to the highest 
level in almost two years, 

according to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. Output for 
last month reached 3,346,489 tons, 
or at the rate of 58.65 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 2,868,141 
tons in March, 1935, when oper- 
ations were at 49.83 per cent of 
capacity. Daily average produc- 
tion during March was 128,711 
tons, the highest since the month 
of June, 1930. 


Steel Ingot Production * 


(Long Tons) 
1936 1935 
. 3,049,439 2,871,531 
2,967,803 2,777,765 
3,346,489 2,868,141 
2,640,504 
2,635,857 
2,230,893 
2,270,224 
2,919,326 
2,829,835 
3,146,446 
3,153,247 


3,081,807 


1934 
1,997,129 
2,211,944 
2,798,440 
2,936,064 
3,399,494 
3,059,483 
489,453 
,381,350 
,268,977 
481,902 
,610,625 
964,257 


January 
February ... 
March ..... 


June 


August 
September .. 
October .... 
November .. 
December .. 
Total ssceeees 38,425,576 25,599,118 


* Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. 


Total production of steel ingots 
for the first quarter of this year 
at 9,363,731 gross tons was the 
largest for any similar period 
since 1930, and was equivalent to 
54.70 per cent of the industry’s 
capacity. This compared with 
8,517,437 tons, or 49.97 per cent of 


APRIL, 1936 


capacity, during the first quarter 
of last year. 

Pig iron output during March, 
as reported by the Iron Age, 
totalled 2,040,311 tons. This was 
at a daily rate of 65,816 tons, com- 
pared with 62,886 tons in Febru- 
ary, a gain of 4.7 per cent. 


Pig Iron Production * 

(Long Tons) 

1936 1935 
January . 2,025,885 1,447,336 
February ... 1,828,706 1,608,552 
March 3 1,770,028 
,663,475 
»727,095 
002,014 
,020,268 
,761,286 
,1 76,476 
,978,411 
2,065,915 
2,106,453 


1934 
1,215,226 
1,263,673 
1,619,534 
1,726,851 
2,042,896 
1,930,133 
1,224,826 
1,054,382 

898,043 
951,062 
956,940 


1,027,622 


August 

September .. 
October .... 
November .. 
December .. 


Total (007,802 15,911,188 


* Source: The Iron Age. 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 


HE movement of railroad 
freight in the eastern sec- 
tions of the country was 
greatly interrupted in the third 
week of March by floods. Load- 
ings in the week ended March 21 
dropped heavily to 566,808 cars, 
the smallest full week reported 
since July 13, last. In the final 
week of March, however, partial 
recovery from flood effects was 
reflected in a substantial rise to 
600,487 cars for the week. This, 
however, was 2.6 per cent under 
the corresponding week of 1935. 
Total loadings for the first thir- 
teen weeks of 1936 amounted to 
7,907,214 cars, an increase of 5.4 
per cent over the same period of 
1935, and of 4.5 per cent above the 
1934 period. 
Carloadings by commodity 
groups for the first thirteen weeks 
of 1936 and 1935, follow: 


1936 
Miscellaneous freight.. 2,958,435 2, 
Merchandise (L. C. L.) 1,918,291 
Coal 1,916,016 
Forest products...... 360,476 
Ore 74,947 
Coke 118,324 
Grain & grain products 407,695 
Livestock 153,030 


Carloadings by Weeks * 


1936 1935 
WR Beaks beads 600,487 616,520 
Mar. 23.....:<cce GGG 607,178 
Mar. : -. 616 597,431 
Mar. em ye y 587,190 
Feb. : -- 673,123 604,331 
Feb. ry 86,712 553,165 
Feb. oo GORA 581,669 
Feb. B22, 591,327 


+++++|+% 


12 bo Oe 
NEKO AKSR 
Dt 0 oni bo ho Oo * 


165,366 


1934 
610,190 
610,036 
627,549 
614,120 
605,717 
574,908 
600,268 
573,898 


* Sources Association of American Railroads. 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
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Freight carloadings during the last two weeks of March reflected interruptions to business activity 


caused by the floods in the eastern sections of the country. 


A quick recovery, however, is looked for. 
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BUILDING PERMITS EXPAND 


HE building construction in- 

dustry in March gained by 
about the normal seasonal 
amount over February, thereby 
lifting the total value of permits 
for last month at the 215 cities to 
$78,072,223. This was the largest 
March figure reported since 1921 
and was the highest total re- 
corder for any months since Sep- 
tember of that year. Compared 
with the February permit value of 
$51,559,661, a rise of 51.5 per cent 
was shown, while the increase 
over the March, 1935, figure of 
$45,063,852 was 73.3 per cent. 

The group totals of building 
permit values for the 215 cities 
for March, this year and last, to- 
gether with percentage changes, 
are shown in the following table: 


March, March, 
1936 1935 
$2,367,356 
16,072,374 
4,164,600 
6,507,431 + 
3,906,119 +12 


Change 
PS. 


$5,766,684 
22,127,180 
8,369,095 
14, 309, 6: 36 


New England. . 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic. 
East Central... 








South Central. . 
West Central.. 3,060,146 
Mountain ..... 647,589 
POO, sicias 8,338,182 

Total U.S... $45,063,852 3.2 
New York City. 14,676, 118 $11,447,168 28.2 
Outside N.Y.C.. $63,396,105 $33,616,684 + 88.6 


A comparison by geographical 
sections reveals gains in virtually 
all sections of the country when 
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The sharp seasonal increase in building permit values during March lifted the totals for the month and 
for the first three months of the current year to the highest levels recorded in the past five years. 


contrasting the March expendi- 
tures with those of February, the 
South Central group showing the 
only decline. In comparing March 
with the same month last year, all 
sections registered increases. 


Building Permit Values (Monthly) 
(215 Cities) 
1936 1935 





| Se $54,957,904 $26,826,268 
Feb D 27,636,367 
Mar $5,063,852 h 
ROE oa 5 Sieseis pelos 51,717,570 29,280,666 
OS ee eee ct are 49,327,248 43,825,268 
BO oe ceclg) eras miecewrere 52,672,794 28,621,565 
PE .cces Sieevedaee 54,191,787 38,899,650 
BERS wan: | sas eaters 55,536,546 34,452,738 
MMe cari” Unc heared 47,479,944 26,567,925 
Oct, Kw diedacdvar 66,965,705 37,501,122 
MON medic Feasieseee 56,276,588 27,459,066 
NGS cick conten 62,992,039 21,125,723 
TORRE cic, “SaaS siete $596,686,708 $348,390,747 


RAW SUGAR STOCKS AND PRICE 
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1935 1936 


Sugar meltings in January advanced sharply over the preceding month but were considerably under the same 


month of last year. 
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Stocks at the end of January declined to the lowest level in the past three years. 
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SUGAR MELTINGS AND STOCKS 


ELTINGS and _ stocks of 

raw sugar in the eight prin- 

cipal ports of the United 
States, as compiled by the Statis- 
tical Sugar Trade Journal, to- 
gether with the monthly average 
price of duty free raws, are set 
forth below: 


Raw Sugar Statistics 


Meltings Stocks Price, N. Y. 
1936 (8 Ports) (End of Month) (Cents Per 1».) 
Jan. .. 321,986 178,176 3.3 
1935 
Dec. .. 241,580 211,023 3.1 
Nov. .. 240,378 310,543 i) 
Oct. ... 813,903 370,639 3.6 
Sept. .. 301,969 512,518 3.5 
Aug. .. 331,240 571,925 3.3 
wuaiy .. 414, 436 536,236 3.5 
June .. 323,013 504,813 3.3 
May .. 436, 500 509,028 3.¢ 
Apr. ... 340, 929 567,039 3.3 
Mar. .. 327,724 492,247 3.0 
Feb. ... 300,884 424,085 2.9 
Jan. .. 356,818 483,143 2.8 
1934 
Dec, .. 22i,b22 718,953 2.9 
Nov. .. 278,822 456,679 29 
Oct. ... 411,507 363,952 2.9 
Sept. .. 350,048 501,240 2.9 
Aug. .. 307,685 626,796 3.3 
July .. 300,448 633,593 3.2 
June .. 350,731 537,831 2.9 
May .. 344,352 561,680 2.8 
Apr. ... 272,885 516,505 2.8 
Mar. .. 289,666 406,345 3.1 
Feb. ... 259,470 291,644 3.8 
Jan. ... 287,813 256,031 8.2 
1933 
Dec. .. 179,119 208,513 3.2 
Nov. .. 264,289 248,054 3.2 
Oct. .. 268,209 290,416 3.3 
Sept. .. 277,642 311,462 3.5 
Aug. .. 408,918 369,780 3. . 
July ... 358,713 498,052 3.5 
June .. 411,361 448,183 34 
May .. 361,308 426,714 3.3 
Apr. ... 345,677 867,545 3.1 
Mar. .. 342,037 281,051 3.0 
Feb. .. 224.948 200,163 2.8 
Jan. .. 215,768 147,879 2.0 
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Newsprint production during the first two months of this year greatly exceeded a year ayo. 


1935 1936 


Shipments, 


however, failed to equal production by a considerable margin, resulting in a sharp increase in stocks. 


NEWSPRINT STOCKS RISE 


RODUCTION of newsprint in 

Canada set new high records 

during February and in the 
first two months of 1936. Output 
of Canadian mills in February 
reached 221,569 tons, or more than 
41,000 tons above last year and 
nearly 100,000 tons in excess of 
February, 1933. United States 
mills in February produced 72,- 
252 tons, an increase of 1,447 tons 
over last year. 


Newsprint Statistics 
United States and Canada 


(Short Tons) 
Production Shipments 
293,821 276,571 
307,291 255,529 


1936 
February ., 
January 

1935 
December .. 
November 
October ... 
September . 
August .... 
July 
June 


Stocks 
108.114 


90,852 


40,404 


318,994 °341,535 
366,36 63,466 


341,809 36) 
346,589 34 
295,230 298,470 
310,733 300,412 
307,550 298,097 
309,030 305,190 
32 3 335,804 
313,777 
273,065 
February 230,197 
January ... 282.5 255,517 


Be 
8,899 


296.886 
278.985 
89,423 
69,031 


* Source : Newsprint Service Bureau. 
Combined production for both 
countries in February was 293,821 
tons, a rise of almost 43,000 tons 
over February a year ago, while 
the two months’ output for both 
countries aggregated 601,112 tons, 
a gain of 67,971 tons, or 12.8 per 
cent, over the corresponding two 


months of 1935. 


APRIL, 1936 


Canadian newsprint shipments in 
February totalled 206,076 tons, a 
gain of 45,217 over last year, while 
United States shipments at 70,495 
tons were 1,057 tons above a year 
ago. This brought the combined 
February shipments for the two 
countries to 276,571 tons, or 46,- 
374 tons above February, 1935. 

Total production in February 
was 17,250 tons greater than ship- 
ments. Asa result, mill stocks in 
both countries rose to 108,114 tons 
as of February 29, compared with 
90,852 at the end of January, and 
89,423 on February 28, 1935. 


ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 


HE daily average production 
, rate of electricity during Feb- 
ruary declined 0.5 per cent be- 
low the January average, or about 
twice the normal change for the 
period. Total output in Feb- 
ruary, according to the U. S. 
Geological Survey, amounted to 
8,601,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Al- 
though 7 per cent below the Janu- 
ary total, this was an increase of 
15 per cent over the corresponding 
month of 1935, and also marked a 
new peak in the production of 
electricity for the month of Feb- 
ruary. 
Monthly Electricity Production * 
pepe Se 


1934 


7,651 


1933 
6,965 
6,297 


S554 
7.491 
8,008 
7.816 
8,022 


January 9,245 


February ... 


September 

October .... 
November .. 
December .. 


! 
f detedededds-1 am 


9.139 


Total ..:. 99,397 91,150 


* Source: U. S. Geological Survey. 


Weekly Electricity Output * 
(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 
1936 

1,867,095 


1934 
1,666,000 
1,658,000 
1,650,000 
1,647,000 
1,658,000 
1,646,000 
1,641,000 
1,652,000 
1,636,000 


Mat. 28v6.c6 
Mar. : 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 2 

Feb. ‘ 

Feb. oe 
Por. seis ) 7 
Feb. ees 2 


* Source: Edison Electric Institute. 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
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Although 7 per cent below the record set up in January, the 


1935 1936 
total production of electricity during February 


was 15 per cent above the same month of last year, and the highest February total ever recorded. 
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HE detailed report of building 
permit values for March, 1936 
and 1935, and for February, 

1936, as reported to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., follows: 











Manhattan 2.. 








Brooklyn 1.... 
Brooklyn 2.... 
Queens 1..... 
Queens 2..... 
Richmond 1... 
Richmond 2 















Albany 
Allentown .... 
Altoona 
Atlantic City. . 
Auburn 
Rayonne 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Camden 
East Orange... 
Elizabeth 
Elmira 
Erie 
Harrisburg ... 
Jamestown ... 
Jersey City.... 
Lancaster .... 
Mount Vernon. 
Newark, N. J.. 
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Total N.Y.C.$14,676, 


(1) New work. 





Middle Atlantic 
Manhattan 1. .$2,800, 












550 1,279,825 
2,466,720 1,258,975 
1,408,200 1,387,050 

405,161 225,416 
2,831,980 2,164,635 
1,063,635 953,300 
3.119.515 2,304,787 

330,655 1,174,310 

173,582 640,580 

76,120 58,290 
118 $11,447,168 
(2) Alterations 
$223,224 $109,661 
44,695 169,845 
34,256 33,253 
82,686 88,442 
2,960 8,100 
19,365 26,160 
94,315 96,219 
113,874 602,315 
49,485 807,247 
208,701 52,373 
65.078 19,735 
38,061 10,773 
27,325 13,965 
24,450 42,295 
5,810 13,770 
125,726 91,226 
44,730 
144,145 
168,369 175.892 


Mar., Mar., Feb., 

New England 1936 1935 1936 
Boston ..60:0% $652,796 $346,046 $645,914 
Bridgeport 235,977 44,467 42,375 
Brockton ..... 35,065 31,600 25,000 
Burlington, Vt. 32,540 1,625 400 
Cambridge 69,318 93,030 34,195 
Chelsea ...... 8,913 10,450 10,035 
Everett ...... 9,456 30,740 7,300 
Fall River..... 15,685 11,580 14,290 

Fitchburg .... 16,383 14,216 28,585 
Greenwich .... 191,260 89,748 103,520 
Hartford ..... 85,599 123,275 120,712 
Haverhill 28,425 2,750 167,530 
Holyoke ...... 4,300 7,625 2,750 
Lawrence 30,300 23,000 132,950 
TOWEL cic:0:020 23,205 66,590 13,170 
Lymn ....000. 40,664 37,310 10,300 
Manchester ... 25,983 28,683 16,550 
Medford ...... 436,310 10,700 19,045 
New Bedford. . 14,055 21,300 9,125 
New Britain... 75,049 19,108 191,839 
New Haven.... 154,559 67,099 34,740 
Newton ...... 636,177 248,790 122,375 
Norwalk ..... 57,918 87,405 77,295 
Portland, Me.. 114,115 13,494 18,293 
Providence ... 1,520,341 251,300 55,850 
Quincy, Mass.. 177,238 29,960 35,888 
eer 314,6 27,925 118,100 
Somerville 15,718 26,496 2,830 
Sp’gfield, Mass. 227,5: 30,310 45,252 
Stamford 46,05: 58,815 16,410 
Waterbury 43,600 13,550 35,050 
West Hartford. 260,124 440,524 80,766 
Worcester .... 172,410 57,845 29,235 
Es: wee $5,766,684 $2,367,356 $2,267,669 


$1,013,300 
1,034,985 
2,734,500 
1,434,399 
833,350 
759,935 
1,685,305 
494,888 
239,659 
353,493 


$10, 583,814 


$88,523 

10,500 
14,220 
22,090 

1,432 
26,835 
28,838 
51,870 
55,566 
24,072 
54,745 

5,754 
16,355 
16,150 

1,125 


27,7 IBS 





117,250 





Mid, Atlantic Mar., 
(Cont.) 1936 

New Brunswick $92,525 
New Rochelle. . 108,131 
Niagara Falls. 81,303 
Philadelphia .. 2,197,570 
Pittsburgh 214,126 
Poughkeepsie 1,550 
Reading ..... 440,155 
Rochester 91,055 
Schenectady 53,015 
Scranton ..... 26,055 
Syracuse ..... 443,568 
oo See 29,481 
NOS eee 5,028 
Watertown 11,124 
White Plains.. 375,115 
Wilkes-Barre 48,411 
Williamsport 18,385 
Wilmington 1,431,846 
NWOUKCTS . ..0 000 213,700 
ONE osx ors ewes 31,664 

DOG s-0:0 48 $22,127,180 


South Atlantic 


Asheville ..... $29.440 
Atianta ...0016: 806,356 
Augusta ...... 25,923 
Baltimore .... 1,394,040 
Charleston,S.C. 522,820 
Charlotte 162,707 
Coral Gables... 94,175 
Greensboro ... 118,057 
Greenville .... 171,807 
J’ksonville,Fla. 283,694 
Lynchburg 58,102 
Macon ....... 

MUIQW <6:ss 2<'0 


Miami Beach.. 
DOPTOUK ..00c0s 
Richmond .... 





Roanoke ..... 73. 902 
Savannah 47,276 
i) ee 40,138 


Wash'gton,D.C. 2 
Winston-Salem. 135. 501 


Total ......$8,3869,095 


East Central 


ALON 2.5.00 $337,531 
bay Olty..20.% 27,743 
Berwyn 6.665 29,575 
Bluefield ..... 6,800 
CT ee 49,990 
Chicago ...... 1,937,118 
Cincinnati .... 1,297,725 
Clarksburg . 29,811 
Cleveland 640,700 
Columbus 174,300 
DAFOOR. «00ers 109,244 
TOBCTONE. «005. sce 3,590,606 


Louis 


East St. 
EF 





F lint 
Fort Wayne... 
0 ee ae 
Grand Rapids. 
Green Bay... . 
Hammond .... 
Huntington ... 
Indianapolis .. 





Lansing ...... 407,630 
fo rere ee 13.099 
Louisville .... 250.260 
Madison ..... 97,010 
Milwankee ; 721,156 
Newark, Ohio. 20.475 
Oak Park........ 166,740 
POOTIR: 516s rs-0 116.500 
Pontiac ...... 62.630 
Quiney, Ill. . 19,380 
RACING 3.4-0:5:5<% 50.520 
Rockford ..... 212,185 
Saginaw ..... 71,450 
South Bend.... 210,910 


Soringfield, 
Springfield, O. 





Superior ..... Ls 

Terre Haute.. 308,125 
"TOONS: is. aios: <% 389,972 
Waukegan .... 80,372 
Wheeling ..... 109,900 
Youngstown 76.716 
Zanesville .... tected 


Total 


Mar., Feb., 
1935 1936 
$11,275 $1,150 
41,320 20,472 
58,341 16,179 
934,010 596,300 
306,364 201,532 
31,900 26,000 
26,705 50,975 
143,469 64,390 
28,088 35,000 
30,952 5,495 
51,156 50,435 
18,655 9,800 
15,675 8,750 
13,559 1,230 
33,245 8,350 
95,858 140,761 
20,258 35,943 
88,518 95,724 
111,300 98,900 
21,747 18,879 
$16,072,374 $12,685,672 

$31,605 $36,450 


187, 6! 59 
29, 








5, 2,186,784 
29,209 83,467 
99,009 137,467 
50,000 100,750 
22,366 77,009 
117,040 97,875 
181,223 250,595 
43,035 22,681 
82 25.146 
256, 283 938,606 
346,035 386,840 
52,170 53,060 
164,010 173,117 
145.885 84,157 
9,682 112,988 
38,529 54,390 
1,668,373 2,080,780 
65,788 43,566 
$4,164,655 $7,183,218 


$87,163 
13,791 
5.655 
1,770 
10,530 


$56,108 
27,105 
350 
60,150 
8.900 
618,550 
611,835 
5,151 
336,100 
89,200 
31,433 
888.160 
46,248 
29.250 
66.351 
49,149 
41.046 
18,230 
11,825 
2,682 
19.106 
39.190 
128,060 


— 


.870,740 
848,210 


~ 





169,208 
19.240 
5.270 
208° 187 
46.590 
388.367 





2,835 
8,000 
"$6.2 507, 431 $4,228,997 





ARCH BUILDING PERMIT 
VALUES FOR 215 








CIES 














Mar., Mar., Feb. 
South Central 1936 1935 1936 
Abilene ...... $19,542 $1,704 $5,135 
Amarillo ..... 54,111 28,773 43,295 
eee 241,230 221,254 456,432 
Beaumont .... 112,783 37,350 102,232 
Birmingham .. 135,906 693,333 57,017 
Chattanooga .. 318,142 52,706 239,961 
DORMS: 0a se wc 1,164,418 213,864 2,149,091 
ae 37,303 19,712 53,171 
Fort Smith.... 29,406 19,854 35,727 
Fort Worth.... 660,838 88,725 284,975 
Galveston .... 143,240 27,306 71,018 
Frouston. ....+. 2,570,891 318,768 3,691,312 
Jackson ..... 210,818 50,330 211,840 
Knoxville 175,897 230,248 97,763 
Little Rock.. 68,840 54,265 27,211 
Memphis ..... 408,200 761,410 443,690 
Mobile ....... 34,165 23,275 40,428 
Montgomery .. 63,492 33,372 65,757 
Muskogee 12,855 29,465 1,985 
Nashville 426,519 138,758 1,949,648 
New Orleans. . 329,315 148,222 144,950 
Oklahoma City. 929,125 156,218 1,271,838 
Port Arthur... 135,601 24,403 48,344 
San Angelo.... 15,670 11,950 19,323 
San Antonio... 223,780 244,377 149,012 
Shreveport . 190,938 100,273 136,650 
gil” es a's 278,472 108,870 149,625 
WRCG 6205.2 555% 170,437 26,045 39,896 
Wichita Falls. 12,858 41,289 18,575 
Total ......$8,774,792 $3,906,119 $12,005,896 
West Central 
Cedar Rapids... $120,836 $136,606 $48,487 
Davenport ... 54,862 24,119 24,468 
Des Moines... 216,197 539,126 56,300 
Dubuque ..... 12,158 17,585 46,482 
UL anaes as 629 47,906 13,546 
AUD: <o4 6 o:010's 4,950 18,000 1,170 
Kan. City, Kan. 44,055 19,340 44,815 
Kan. City, Mo. 298,400 200,900 356,400 
TAineeln:. 54.06% 113,313 35,758 6,500 
Minneapolis 616,465 900,350 388,930 
1 226,721 141,715 292,745 
St. Joseph.... 12,880 4,475 4,200 
Bt. Lowls......-% 1,043,741 621,985 298,275 
ae 325.960 162,483 126,717 
Sioux City.... 40,300 69,135 2,400 
Sioux Falls... 24,195 21.035 6,000 
LODGED: 6 k5.0c% 407,780 3,170 628,570 
WIGHIER: ...¢.0/0-0%0 188,319 93,458 118,839 
Total ......$3,833,761 $3,060,146 $2,464,844 
Mountain 
Billings * $64,825 $23,750 $5,560 
BOMGR koreans 409,107 79,047 191,274 
BRE i 506 heal. 6 ahs 539,105 2,575 4,830 
Colorado Spr'gs 17,545 96,961 99,070 
Denver ...... 657,840 252,914 449,142 
Great Falls... 32,045 20,014 3,330 
oo, oS RA 56,200 23,878 7,149 
PIOOTE aia:e 600 168,950 32,395 78,508 
I se knee ae 20.167 20.683 5,290 
Salt Lake City 238,284 85,076 96,309 
TOUCH: ..<.0.4..% 134.772 34,046 142,410 
Total ......$2,276,015 $647,589 $1,077.307 
(*) Not included in totals. 
Pacific 
Bakersfield ... $164,079 $70,350 $186,823 
Rerkeley ..... 334,002 88,484 117,826 
Beverley Hills. 384,800 253.890 190,735 
Fresno ....+; ‘ 167,556 74,170 173.733 
Glendale ..... 361,185 173,752 529,598 
Long Beach. 652,750 400.710 737.575 
Los Angeles... 4,646,331 2,657,056 3,112,508 
Oakland ..... 719,220 487,402 388,053 
Pasadena 204,643 101,686 110,667 
Portland, Ore.. 404,265 241,210 = 1,132,025 
Sacramento ... 1,106,490 120,199 839,092 
San Diego.... 621.471 801,156 380,452 
San Francisco. 886,570 2,321,368 1,299,971 
San Jose...... 156,235 111,805 177,360 
SORTS oc o's 1,434.045 224,855 389,470 
Spokane ..... 157.565 106.599 67,790 
Stockton ..... 120,957 47,640 257,221 
a ee 93,446 55,850 55,664 
Otel: 22.54% $12,615,060 $8,338,182 $9,646,058 
Total U. S...$78,072,223 $45,063,852 $51,559,661 


New York City$14.676,118 $11,447,168 $10,583,814 
OutsideN.Y.C.$63,396,105 $33,616,684 $40,975,847 
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MARCH BANK CLEARINGS 
SET FIVE-YEAR HIGH 


OME unusual events mate- 

rially affected the report of 

bank clearings during the 
month of March in the past six 
years. The widespread restraint 
in trading was reflected by the 
heavy losses in clearings during 
1931 and 1932. The bank holiday 
in 1933, in which year a mora- 
torium was first declared in Michi- 
gan on February 14, was subse- 
quently extended to other States, 
and on March 6, a four-day na- 
tional banking holiday was an- 
nounced by the President. As a 
result of these banking restric- 
tions, clearings dropped far below 
their totals for that month in 
years prior to 1933. Banking 
dificulties were so well and 
speedily handled, however, that 
clearings had reached the peak for 
that year by July. 

When the conditions which pre- 
vailed during 1933 are known, it 
is needless to state that no fair 
comparison can be made between 
that year and March, 1934, at 
which time the trend was more 
nearly normal. Drastic declines 
were noted in March, 1933, from 


MARCH BANK CLEARINGS, 1931 TO 


Per 

Cent* 
+ 86 
+ 4.7 
+17.0 
+ 9.0 
+20.8 


March, 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati +11.2 
Baltimore + 4.6 
Richmond 3 + 3.1 
Atlanta 193 + 3.2 
New 127 + 85 
Chicago 268 +19.5 
Detroit 411 + 6.5 
St. 358 + 8.2 
Louisville 131 +13.9 
Minneapolis 241 + 9.0 
Kansas City 353 + 5.1 
Omaha 150 +24.0 
Dallas 189 +19.6 
608 +20.2 
122 +13.0 
1385 +22.7 
+111 
+ 8.5 
Total All $26,610 + 9.3 
* Per cent change from year preceding. 


Portland, Ore 
Seattle 


18,472 


APRIL, 1936 


March, 


Daily Average Bank Clearings 
(000 omitted) 
1936 

$1,023,446 
959,346 
972,770 
1935 
$962,866 
926,672 
925,833 


1935 
$936,678 
873,105 
907,278 

1934 
$869,271 
739,907 
747,546 


March 
February ... 
January 


December .. 
November 
October .... 





NN On a 


the totals for 1932. Large drops 
were also shown in the comparison 
of the totals for 1932 and 1931. 


Current Clearings Rise 


Since 1933, a steady advance has 
appeared in the clearings for 
March. This year, the total for 
twenty-two leading cities in the 
United States for that month was 
$26,610,000,000, which set a five- 
year high for March. A gain of 
9.3 per cent over the March, 1935, 
figures of $24,354,000,000 was 
shown. The rise at outside cen- 
ters amounted to 11.1 per cent and 
at New York City, to 8.5 per cent. 
In March, 1935, the increase over 
the figures for 1934 of 12.4 per 
cent at New York City topped the 
rise of 10.2 per cent at outside cen- 
ters. The increase in the total 


(000,000 omitted) 
March, 
1934 
$854 + 


Per 

Cent* 
47.2 
49.1 


Per 
1935 Cent* 
$884 + 3.4 
1,324 + 6.9 1,239 + 
112 — 2.6 415 +t C57 
412 +417.0 352 + 36.4 
259 + 5.3 246 + 132.1 
206 +14.4 + 80.0 
239 + 8.6 + 113.6 
+12.1 + 58.9 
+11.3 95.3 
+14.7 
+17.5 
+21.8 
+13.7 
+ 7.5 
+ 5.7 
+15.9 
—11.0 
+11.3 
+11.0 456 
+ 2.9 105 
+13.4 97 
+10.2 $6,645 + 
+12.4 15,158 + 


411.7 $21,803 + 


136 


142 


pt++++++4+4+4+ 


68.6 oj 
32.3 
41.6 


March, 


$3,941 
11,456 


"$15,397 


was 11.7 per cent over that for the 
preceding year. 


Quarterly Bank Clearings 


(000,000 omitted) 
Per Cent 

1935 Change 

$24,354 + 9.3 
19,108 +15.5 

I > 


23,590 + 7.2 


+10.3 


1936 
March $ 
February 
January 
Total $67,052 


for the first 
of the current 


Bank clearings 
three months 
year aggregated $73,967,000,000. 
In 1935, for the corresponding 
three months the total amounted 
to $67,052,000,000. The percent- 
age increase for the first quarter 
of this year over the first quar- 
ter of 1935 was 10.3. Of the three 
months, February revealed the 
largest percentage of gain. An 
advance of 15.5 per cent in that 
month over February of last year, 
compared with a gain of 7.2 per 
cent in January and one of 9.3 
per cent in March over the corre- 
sponding 1935 totals. 

Daily average clearings for 
March reached the highest point 
for any month since December, 
1931. These totalled $1,023,446,000 
in March this year. 


1936 


March, 
1931 
$1,686 

1,705 
166 
601 
445 
248 
336 
150 
167 
167 

,814 
631 
399 
100 
268 
388 
162 
156 
628 
118 
145 


"$10,480 
26,168 
$36,648 


Per 
Cent* 
— 40.5 
—22.2 
—27.7 
—38.8 
—33.9 
— 25.0 
— 26.8 
—23.3 
—22.2 
— 28.1 
—40.1 
—52.6 
— 30.6 
— 24.0 
— 24.6 
—27.1 
—37.0 
—21.8 


— 26.3 


March, 
1932 
$1,003 
1,327 
120 
368 
294 
186 
246 
115 
130 
120 
1,086 
299 


Per 
Cent* 
$580 —42.2 
831 —37.4 
72 —40.0 
258 —29.9 
106 —63.9 
100 —46.2 
—58.1 
— 36.5 
—33.8 
—90.0 
—44.5 
—95.7 
— 38.6 277 
— 30.3 76 
—29.7 202 
—41.0 283 
—43.1 102 
— 33.6 122 
— 32.0 463 
—39.2 79 
— 36.4 110 


— 43.8 


— 26.6 


1933 


94 ~ $7,008 
15,609 


—31.9 $22,617 
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VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLIES 


Returns to DuN & BrApDSTREET, INC., of available wheat stocks held on April 4, 1936, 
in the United States and Canada, leading ports of the United Kingdom and Europe, and the 
supply on passage for the United Kingdom, also the stocks of corn and oats held in the United 
States and Canada, with comparisons, are as follows, figures being in bushels: 








Changes from 


Last Week Apr. 6, 1935 






















































Wheat Apr. 4, 1936 
United States, east of Rocky Mountains.............. 49,537,000 — 1,611,000 50,542,000 
United States, west of Rocky Mountains.............. 5,610,000 — 581,000 3,934,000 
RUIN. acto socaiece wis 9 8.04 sO )S Sw wa ela © .0ON wwS <6 Nise wibin- + 60 206,823,000 — 3,726,000 226,029,000 
Total, United States and Canada.........2.-+seeeee 261,970,000 — 5,918,000 280,505,000 
United Kingdom and Afloat (Broomhall)..........+++++ 45,900,000 — 200,000 44,100,000 
Total, American, United Kingdom and Afloat........ 307,870,000 — 6,118,000 324,605,000 
{ Marseilles | 
Continent { Rotterdam & } (Broomhall).....-+-+eeeee. 2,700,000 — 300,000 4,600,000 
| Amsterdam — | : = BAMA 
Total, American and European Supply...... paeaneies : 310,570,000 — 6,418,000 329,205,000 
Jorn—Uni Rtntes end CAMBER s 5 5<65i5:s si von esis eases 7,955,000 — 63,000 20,356,000 
Gere United Seaton pe Gannaa eb ra tate ros ehauelale role a care wise 50,091,000 a 715,000 27,317,000 
The combined aggregate wheat visible supply statistics, in bushels, follow. (Last three 
SPR eeinene = Total U.S. URE @ Total Total 
U. 8. and Canada and American, Americe 
J. 8. east Pacific Total both Afloat U.K.and an 
a, . Rockies - U. 8. Canada Coasts (Broomhall) Afloat Continent Europe 
picdweia 74,730 81,983 259,928 30,500 372,411 3.800 376,211 
oS 724 : 30/900 366.457 4.100 370.557 
Jan 4 32,600 362,331 3.800 
Jan 247,948 400 360,905 =3,600 
Feb 243,631 35,300 354,025 3,600 
Feb. 238,888 38,200 349,462 3,900 
Feb. 234,52 0 40,000 345,021 3,900 
Feb 228,716 296,714 42,900 339,614 4,000 
Feb. 223,725 288,514 47,700 836,214 3,800 
Mar 220,398 280,985 48,400 329,385 3.300 
Mar 215,127 275.707 47,600 323,307 3.600 
Mar 213,522 46,300 318,652 3,300 
Mar ; 210,549 267,888 46,100 313,988 3.000 
Apr. eee 49,537 5,610 55,147 206,823 261,970 45,900 307,870 2,700 
Corn Exports Grain Movement 
- Receipts of flour and grain at twelve West- 
(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) ern lake and river points for the week and 
Corn exports in bushels from leading United Season compare as follows (000 omitted) : 
States and Canadian ports compare as follows : Week vi — ae, eg 
Week ending 1936 1935 19384 Apr. 4, 1986..... 878 1,854 4.174 1,129 
1.000 Mar. 28, 1936..... 847 2,144 4,297 2,219 
PORE Eolacunewa: “eueeee” wisrerkois i = 4 : = z= ae 
vig > 2 000 Mar. 71, 1068S. .0:. 348 2,748 5.504 2,229 
Jan. W1.....++02 sees 1000 si Mar. 14, 1936..... 372 2.663 5.660 2.600 
Tan AB 4s .cnasss 2,000... ee 1,000 Mar. 7, 1986....... 440 2.660 4,821 2,342 
ME te eI, 3,000 28,000 Apr. 6, 1935..... 385 1,238 2,226 516 
Ge: SS eae 5,000 7,000 12,000 Season, July 1, 1985, to April 4, 1936— 
. 000 Flour, bbls... 545 Corn, bus.... 134,026 
a, Sees 1,000 ,000 pe Wheat, bus... 297-106 Gate Soe. atte 
=) ee See 5,000 1,000 15,000 , : 
7 99 5.000 75,000 Season, July 1, 1934, to April 6, 1935— 
Beb. 22....-.-.- Sree ssi avis de Flour, bbls... 14,052 Corn, bus.... 169,125 
eae ea 1,000 5,000 9,000 Wheat, bus... 214,682 Oats, bus.... 438,039 
a See eer oF on ers 49,000 
i ak......... 3,000... 40,000 Cereal Exports by Ports 
|: ee eee Pee. Sbacaas 0  Sseesos (By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 
OE ee ee 10,000 _ Exports of cereals from leading ports in the 
ON ay, SSS eee 1,000 10,000 United States and Canada for the week ending 
April 4, 1936, were as follows: 
a ras Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
July 1 to date... 88,000 27,000 592,000 rom Busvcls Hushelo Daahete 
ae Os See 50,892 775,000 ...... 
Philadelphia See | eaters 40,000 
Wheat and Flour Exports SEMEN Ciccucuauc> beccec: ) eee < Gags 
OE Kikecesutaweks sees e060  ~Speks 
(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) Newport News.......  ..... tie 
. | ee a eee Wiican, ates 
The quantity of wheat (including flour as aay A ell hie. 82s este 
wheat) exported from leading United States Galveston ........ ERiateee « octtuercch. \ amenian 
and Canadian ports for the week and season Total, Atlantic.... 68,892 815.000. ..... 
compare as follows, in bushels: Previous week.... 53,720 937,000 1,000 
Week ending 1936 1935 1934 San Francisco...... 4i ; ae iver: 
Jam. “S400. 1,773,127 1,691,338 4,061,746 PPR MMO cick!  <seeen! cess? sawhe 
oe. & Ee 2,987,713 1,947,836 4,042,082 Puget Sound........ ieee @QWSae) — Guieee 
Jan: 485..03 4,073,779 1,817,608 5,191,770 a z 
Total, Pacific..... Oe 
200. 20.6 50s 4,372,026 2,272,829 8,287,630 Previous week.... ROI kc pace 
Feb. Rnceigiovs 4,613,230 2,909,021 4,518,725 net a mange 
a See 4,808,483 2,035,497 3,165,078 Potal, U. S....... 54,345 BO00 235 
Feb. 15.. 4,401,951 1,872,675 8,622,380 Previous week.... 61,932 937,000 1,000 
ae 4,632,699 3,229,615 3,122,133 Mamienaiic ca cs eer eee ee 
ee, See 3,309,105 1,921,906 4,451,617 Halifax ..ccce socce “an eee ‘ creeee rte 
a See 2,977,671 1,925,088 2,834,119 Vancouver ..... +n eee 899,010... 
; ; : feat Bt. JORD. 2.3.0 m 267,000 «..... 
Mar. 14..... er Se. ge a ee ess 
a 3,195,079 2,255,264 3,312,665 
Mar. 28..... 3,766,653 2,139,971 2,643,287 Total, Canada..... 63,000 1,945,010 sate eae 
CT a ee 3,288,068 2,314,784 3,426,419 Previous week.... 98,000 2,109,959  ..... 
Grand total....... 117,845 2,760,010 ..... 
July 1 to date.127,047,329 116,565,646 158,310,645 Previous week.... 159,932 3,046,959 1,000 
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.U. S. Grain East of Rocky Mountains 


i 





Stocks of grain available in the United 
States April 4, 1936, in bushels, were as fol 
lows, with comparisons: 


(Last three 000 omitted) 














Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
Minneapolis ........ 9,995 77 10,570 5,457 
DIU 55) c\esk:c:0 4,522 50 8,525 2,528 
Sioux City, lowa 234 71 345 18 
Milwaukee ....... 6 791 26 394 1,350 
PN ae ares ae 220... 
Omaha and Council ‘a 
NRA so 015 oie-0 6010" 3,151 490 4,194 731 
Hutchinson < .::6.0:.. 1,258 his aieiake Py 
Lincoln, Neb........ 415 25 . 
WCHIOR: so s.0:se'ace 779 3 4: 
Kansas City........ 8,82 177 2,166 18] 
St. Joseph...... 578 272 81 80 
Chicago ....... 5,069 2,297 6,487 763 
RR ag secacd e.esciace a HAS 142 47 
gw cr 1 57 Pee F 
Indianapolis ....... 1,085 1,850 384 ..". 
Si ONG. «<6 «641s 308 1,071 846 456 39 
TGV IIS csi c.aie ies - 1,880 91 84 2 
Chattanooga ....... 165 22 sare ¥ 
NAGHVANG 56 6.si6 60-0100 194 80 218 
New Orleans....... 4 41 50 | 
GRIVORION ..60 5654.0 399 10 sper 
Fort Worth, Tex.... 1,185 286 256 9 75 
DAUIRG, "TOR... 6.0.6 a0 586 ~ . = ” 
On Lakes...... aAleiets ae as 
CR ASIII 50s 078 ol ereiy apiece ian ahs re = 
AT 2 eee ae . 140 ( 8 50 
BLO OM 6 <0:6..407 5: 51.006 os sees : 2 
Cleveland ...... we 57 siaits 
Mansfield ......... : 235 225 i 
Dayton .... 8 7 3 
Cincinnati ........ 5 283 " 2 
BuMalo cs. :640:6:. Sve LOREAD 947 1,439 
PEMMMU S iss yeysiinhs:cscrece ees 588 243 
Sa eee 2 2 22 
Providence, R. I.... 2 14 32 
LT ae, eee 57 254 339 21 
PN a 9055S 06502878 see sees 41 
Thiladelphia ....... 418 41 48 3 
Faltimore ...... we 273 24 23 3 
Newport News...... ei ec ah 
MHOTRORE occs.s.seiticlen ° 180 5 20 
age. 457008. css 49,537 7,955 37,648 12,978 
Mar. 28, 1936...... 51,148 8,018 38,466 13,011 
Apr. 6, 1986... << 50,542 20,356 13,355 8,601 


Canadian Grain Stocks 
The available grain stocks in Canada April 
4, 1936, follow, with comparisons: 
(Last three 000 omitted) 





Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
| a 8,025 376 496 
Chareel ..o.cccccce 2,281 saree eee 
Country Elevators... 73,772 6,380 3,400 
Int. Term. Elevators. 2,791 972 433 
Int, Private & Mfg. 

Wlevators:.. .c.ss 6,130 1,177 1,411 
Ft. William and Pt. 

NE 6s in ewes 44,845 wcoe 2,052 2,68 
Canadian Afloat..... 2,451 re enue cose 
NRCUOR IA 0-5:+ s5:4.00 ace ore ‘ exes aa 
VOMOORVOR <..e sc cece 11,356 542 10 
Prince Rupert...... 1,028 
Bonded grain in the 

United States..... 15,094 82 faced 
Cther Canadian..... 39,050 862 458 
Apr. 4, 1086...... 206,823 .... 12,443 9,027 
Mar. 28, 1986...... 210,549 .... 12,840 8,872 
Apr. 6, 1935......226,029 - 18,962 10,368 


Thé Montreal, Fort William and Port Arthur 
and bonded grain totals are furnished by the 
New York Produce Exchange and Chicago 
soard of Trade. The other Canadian totals 
are telegraphed to Dun & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of Ottawa. 


Pacific Coast Wheat Stocks 





Apr. 4, Mar. 28, 

1936 19386 
POPtAG, CC iiv ise ceicieeises acs 3,235,000 3,724,000 
Tacoma, Wash............+ 1,108,000 1,115,000 
Bante; Weis 66k 6 0502 - 1,267,000 1,352,000 
UE dé v aawwaeldasavaw eres 5,610,000 6,191,000 








COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION (Continued) 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


Var... 

1936 

hank clearings, 
City 

Hank debits, 


18,471,635 


19,629,156 
($)* 37, 493.0 i 
($). 116,793,722 
Curb 


Bank debits, U. S. 
Ltond sales, Munic. 
Bond sales, N. Y. 

Exchange ($) 
Bond sales . Stock 

Exe hange See wos 285, 
Corporate issues f ($) 
Failures, 7 


77,893,000 


number 7 
Failures, liabilities ¢ ($) 
Stock sales, N. Y. Curb 

Exchange (shares).... 14, 
Stock sales, N. Y. Stock 
Exchange (shares).... 


16,271,000 
298,230 
51.025, 148 
Fe a 
1936 
Automobile financing, 
tail 
Auto, 


87,169,498 

whole- 
113,830,495 
30,909,896 


fin: ancing, 


Fire losses ($) 
Foreign Trade, + te 

Mdse, Exports ($).... 182,630,000 
Voreign Trade, U. 8S. 

Mdse, Imports ($) . 
Life insurance, sales, 
Ry. earnings, gross 
Ry. earnings net 

income ($ 


192,821,000 

($) 
($) 
oper, 


300,458,829 2 
33,594,718 


* Three cyphers omitted, 


665,140,000 7 


+ Dun & Bradstreet, 


Var... Chae. 
1935 P. Ct 


7,0381,307+ 8.5 
.710+- 


» 
20.2 


6 + 
3,362— 


9,000— 14. 


-584,900 8. 
.530,000 4+ 148.5 
940 0.6 
5,261,000+ 6.6 


3,179,726 + 349. 


5,948,017 + 219,§ 
Feb., Ch’ge 
1935 P. Ct 

66,418,983 

106,054,455 iy 

25,081,625+ 23.: 


162,999,000+ 12. 


2,491,000+ 26. 
7.6 
927. 606+ 17.9 


26,296,411+ 27.8 


Ine. 


Feb., 
1936 


14,582,395 


15,806, 394 + 
31,571,99% 
91,940,8 


100,688,000 


373,004,100 
140,431,382 +1 
8564 x 
14,089,000+4 15.5 
20,562,5 30.5 
871,262 16.2 
Ch’ge 
P. Ct. 


Jan., 
1936 


88,648,793 


118, 


27.7: 


197,950,000 
187,440,000 + 
681,506,000 

299,098,677 +- 


35,764,748 6.1 


t Journal of Commerce. 








PRODUCTION 


Mar., 

1936 
78,072,223 
2,741,000 
30,692,000 


Iuildingy (215 cities) ($) 
Coal, anthracite (tons). 
Coal, bituminous (tons). 
Const. contr. awarde d 

(37 States) 77 ($).. 199,028, 
Flour (bbls.) 5,356, 
Pig iron (tons) 2 040. ‘ 
Steel ingot (tons) 3, 346, 489 
Zine (tons) 


300 


Automobile (cars and 
trucks) 
Loots and shoes (pairs) . 
Babbitt metal (Ibs.)... 
Cement (bbls. ) 
Coke (tons) 
Cotton mill spin. 
Hlectricity, k. w. 
Gasoline (bbls. ). F 
Glass, pl. pol. (sq. ft. ). 
Gold (Rand) (ozs.). 
Lead, refined (tons).... 
Malleable castings (tons) 
Newsprint, U. S. & Can- 
ada (tons) 
Paperboard (tons) 
Petroleum, crude (bbls.) 
Pneumatie casings... .. § 
Range boilers (no. ) 
Steel barrels........... 
Steel castings, commer- 
cial (tons) 
Steel sheets (short waa 
ee acid (tons). 
obacco and products 
Cc small*. 10,766, 370 
Cigars, large. 4.6 0.6:0.0), Goes Oeaae 
Tobacco and snuff 27,918,989 
at 


* Three cyphers omitted. 


hours* ¥ 
Ae 000 
3,000 
7,000 


2,860 


7 Dim 


& Bradstreet, 


Mar., Ch'ge 
1935 P, Ct 
5,068,852 + 75.3 
.082,000—— 11.1 
.701,000-— 20.7 


2 940, 500 61.9 


36,7354 
Feb., Ch’ge 
1935 P. Ct 


wo 


335,667 
.715-4 
541+ 
3,000 +- 


rm oo CO tl GO 


ety 
DRO RD 


ra 
.000 +- 
2,000 + 
3.000 + 
-246- £. 


C) bat feed 


t 
Asem 


,884+ 
51,870 -+ 

3 .763, 000 + 
,626,473 

57,294 + 

404,203 + 


mloelel 


29,687+ 61.5 
219,062— = 6 
154,359— 1.0 
9,306,199 + 


320,864,191 + 
26,102,677 + 


15.7 
11.1 
7.0 


Ine. 


§ January and corresponding months, 


TEE. Wie 


Feb., 
1936 


Ch'ge 
P:. 06. 
51,559,661-+ 51.5 
6,461,000— 57.6 
41,375,000— 25.8 


142,050,200 4 
5, act 070 
1,823, 


2.96 


36,228-+ 


JGn:, 
1936 


367,252 
32,419,989 
2,510,461 
000 


2S Se PAO wR OLS 
MONWDSOSAIADDHH Ow 


7,291- 
‘9284 
000 


536. "392 
44,298 + 
223,000— 
156,878— 
12,724,858— 1 
336,579,363 +- 
29,489,715 


Dodge Corp. 








SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 


Mar., 
1936 
36,000 


783,552 


Silk consumption (bales) 
Steel shipments (tons) . 
Tin, deliveries U. 

_ (long tons) 5,520 
Zinc, shipments (tons). . 38. 159 
Feb., 
1936 
5,933,723 
1,488,821 
2,616,800 
3,156,000 


Anthracite, ship. (tons) 
Babbitt met., sales (Ibs. ) 
Carloading (cars) 
Cement, ship. (bbls.). 
Coal, anth. and bit., ind, 
, Cons. (tons) 

Cotton cons, ae. 
Gasoline cons. (bbls.) . 
Lead, refined (tons) . 
Malleable e astings (tons) 


29,882,000 
516,649 
27,401,000 
33.086 
39,220 


APRIL, 1936 


Mar., ag ge 
1935 . Ct. 

jy 18.8 
668,056-+ 17.3 


5,49 5+ 0. 5 
41,205— 7.4 
Feb., Ch’ge 
1935 PF. Of. 
3,945,542 + 3 4 
1,169, 
2,369,900 + k 
3 ,951,000+ 6.9 
24, rs 000+ 20. 
0,3394- 7. 
26, 432 000+ 3. 
2,523+ 1. 
4. 


Feb., Ch’ ge 
1936 P. Ct. 

32,053+ 12.3 
676,315+ 15.9 


5,600— 
39,918— 
Jan., 
1936 
4,865,207+ 22 
1,964,480— 2 
3,088, 100— 
3,889,000— 


29,969,000— 


1.4 
4.4 
Ch’ge 
P. Ct. 


Newsprint, U. 
ada (tons) 
Ouil-burners (no. ) 
Paints & var., sales ($) 
Petroleum, crude, 
to-stills (bbls.) 
Pneumatie casings..... 
Range boilers (no.)..... 
Rubber, er., cons. (tons) 
Steel DAPFeIs... 6 6cceee 
Steel sheets, ship. (short 
tons) 
Sulph. acid, cons. (tons) 
Waste paper (consump. ). 
(tons) 
Wool consump., 
basis (1bs.) 


S. & Can- 


§ January and e¢ 


Feh., 


276,571 
,154,271 21,2 


923,000 


33,300,000 


Feb., 
1936 1935 
280,197 4 
4,610 + 
229,132 


7,095 


70,817,000 + 
764 3,662, 615 + 
52,306 57 
3,746 43 1s - 
5.974 402,928 - ry 
201,054— 
133,319——- 11 


102 
864 


211,5 


25,300,000 31 


Ch’ ae 
P. Ct. 


60+ 6. 


Cl’ ge 
P: Ct. 


Jan., 
1936 


436 
23,913,980 


,776, 000 


6 25.730 


9 229,064 


6 32,600,000 
orresponding months. 








STOCKS ON HAND 


Mar., 


Silk, raw (bales) 

Tin, world’s visible sup- 
ply (long tons) 

Zine (tons) 


Cement (bblsile< 665 «c:0- 
Coal, anth. and bit., ind. 
stocks (tons) 
Coke, by-product (tons) 
Cotton, ex. lint. (bales) 
In mfg. plants....... 
In warehouses..... 
Gasoline at ref, (bbls. ie 
Lead, refined LS aig 
Newsprint, U. 8S. & C ‘an- 
ada (tons) 
QOil-burners (no.)....... 
Petroleum, crude, excel. 
COME. CROIBD 60-3'6:6c0 
Porcelain plumbing  fix- 
tures (pieces) : 
Pneumatic casings..... § 
Range Boilers (no. ) 
Rubber, on hand & afloat 
to U. S. (long tons).. 
Steel barrels... ...<<cees 
Steel sheets (sh. tons) ee 
Sulphuric acid (tons)... 
Waste paper (tons) 


Feb., 


2,985,000 


263,45 


Mar., 
1936 1935 P. Ct 


53.689 
16,074 
79,841 111,806 
Feb., 
1935 
,899,000 4 


Ch’ ge 
1936 


000 ,754,000 
73.814 2,860,186 


.161,075 + 

3,354,790 

8,548,000 + 
224,638 + 


89,423 + 
13,436 + 
292,77 


3,000 6,000-— 


3, 595 9,960 
397,667 
30,375 +4 


382,304 
30,613 4+ 
108,788 + 
111,022— 


253,795 


36,583+ 46.8 


AT END OF MONTH 


Ch’ ge 


Feb., 
1936 
64,680 


19,416— 17.2 
- 28. 


6 
Jan., 
1936 
22,686,000 4 
000 
216 
992 


295 


077, 
2,110, 


434, 
7,844, 


265,195,000 
7,836+ 
3,195,863 4 

7,690 

y242 
090 + 


§ January and corresponding months. 








GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


Money in circul., U. S. 
Population 
Per capita 


Gen. stock money, (S$) 


Debt. 2) ee 
United 
Receipts, 
Expenditures, 
Expenditures, 


gross, U. S. 
States: 
ordinary ($)... 
ord. ($)... 
emerg, ($). 


16,641,2 


Feb. 29, 19386 Feb. 28, 
5,845,959, 668 
127,670,000 
15.79 
219,358 
Mar. 31, shld 
31,459,140,278 
Mar., 1936 
751,698,138 
364,478,578 
213,950,389 


Mar. 31, 


Mar., 


5,466,702,738 
126,923,000 


14,480,250,567 
28,817,458,098 


600, 748,099 
31,885 
,691,949 


1935 Jan. 31, 1936 
5,737,070, 747 
127,608,000 
44.96 
16,625,873,303 
Feb. 29, 1936 
30,519,660,950 
Feb., 1936 
218,307,313 
203,459,492 
300,833,372 


43.07 


1935 


1935 








MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


EMPLO 


Employment (Factory 
Pay Rolls (Factory) 
Production, Ind. (FR 


PRICE 


BR: ADS’ rREET’S 
’. S. Bureau of Labo 
Annalist t 
Canada (Dom. 


U. K. (Board of Tra 
U. K. (EBeonomist) 
(Statist) 
(Stat. Gen.) 
(Official) 


UU... Me 
France 
Germany 
Belgium 
Denmark (Official) 
Norway 

Sweden 

Holland 

Japan (Oriental 
China (Shanghai) 


Bureau) ¢.. 


YMENT—-PAY ROLLS-— 
(1923-1925 = 100) 
Feb., 


-PRODI 


Jan., 
1936 1936 

) (BLS) 83.3 bg 

(BLS). 72.3 2 

B) adj. 95.0 98. 0 

INDEX NUMBERS (WHOLES 


Mar. 1, 
1936 
$179.601 
ste $9.9196 
esi... FOO <225 80.6 
1913 124.9 126. 
1926 2. 72.2 


Base Apr. 1, 

Year 1936 
-$173.649 

$9.8541 


Jan., 
1936 
91.8 
98.1 
102.0 
359 
103.8 
581 
139 
131 
118 
62.6 
13 180.4 
1926 104.7 
¢t Average over previous month. 


de).... 1930 


$179.045 


'CTION 


Dec., 
1935 
84. 6 
76.6 
104.0 


SALE) 


Feb. 1, 
1936 


Same 

month 

shetibe 

- 2.461 

oie. 0204 $9 aon 
0.6 

128.3 

72.9 





MARCH MOVEMENT 





OF TEXTILES SLOMER 





ALES of cotton gray goods in 
March were restricted, for the 
most part, to spot and quick 

deliveries. Buyers, still worried 
over the Government’s tax pro- 
gram, began to lose confidence be- 
cause of high production and the 
possibility of price weakness. 
Prices eased off somewhat during 
the month, notably in the print 
cloth division. Announcement of 
the intention of the Government to 
dispose of a million or more bales 
of cotton at the end of the month 
also served to depress prices on 
standard constructions. 

Spot demand for certain types of 
fine cotton goods was quite brisk at 
times, with the result that buyers 
on several occasions were forced to 
pay premiums for quick deliveries 
of wanted makes. These included 
piques, dimities and one or two of 
the combed lawn styles. Print 
cloths suitable for plisse finish 
were active and strong. 


Heavy Goods More Active 


Industrial and mechanical cloths 
were in active demand, so much so 
that the continued high rate of 
consumption of cotton in domestic 
mills is attributed to increased pro- 
duction of heavy colored goods for 
use in industrial plants and for 
work and utility clothing rather 
than to continued heavy output of 
the standard lightweight cloths. 

Some price reductions were 
made on standard finished goods in 
March. Woven ticking prices 
were easier, with quotations de- 
clining to 16c. for 8-ounce, while 
printed tickings were quiet and un- 
changed at 8c. for 5.50-yard. De- 
nim prices were marked down to 
13c. and chambrays were traded at 
834c. to 9c. for quantity business 
on the basis of 3.90-yard. Prices 
of cotton bed sheets were on the 
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basis of 20 to 221% per cent off on 
unbranded lines of 64x60s and 
68x72s. 

Most cotton sheet mills at the 
end of the month were well sold 
ahead on the basis of current cur- 
tailed production. Demand for 
cotton clothing linings was re- 
stricted to small orders which 
amounted to considerable business 
in the aggregate. Percale quota- 
tions were on the basis of 1134c. 
for 80 squares, flat fold, with new 
Fall offerings due early in April. 
Because of the damage inflicted by 
floods on finishing plants, it was 
thought that presentation of new 
Fall lines would be delayed one to 
two weeks. 


Burlap Stocks Increased 


Cotton towels sold in moderate 
volume and prices continued 
strong. Mills making Fall cotton 
shirtings booked considerable con- 
tract business at prices somewhat 
better than when the cotton tax 
was included. Cretonnes were 
quiet at 8c. for 5.50-yard and monks 
cloth sold at slightly lower prices. 
Buyers came into receipt of new 
prices on overalls that showed re- 
ductions of 25c. to 37%4c. a dozen 
on boys’ sizes and 50c. to 62!%4c. a 
dozen on men’s sizes. 

Demand for curtains showed 
some improvement, but sales were 
not large. New lines of curtains 
for Fall will be opened on May 15. 
Drapery cloths sold in moderate 
volume. Furniture manufacturers 
and automobile factories con- 
tinued to absorb large quantities 
of cotton, mohair, and wool up- 
holstery cloths. 

Stocks of burlap in the hands 
of Calcutta mills at the end of 
March stood at 63,000,000 yards, 
as compared with 62,360,000 yards 
at the end of February. The lack 





of significant change in the stock 
position indicated that, despite the 
failure of users throughout the 
world to cover heavily against for- 
ward needs, the off-take against 
current needs was equal to the old 
production schedules. 

Stocks of sackings dropped to 
98,100,000 yards, against 107,000,- 
000 yards at the end of Feb- 
ruary. It is probable, assuming 
that no new agreement on produc- 
tion becomes effective during the 
month, that stocks at the end of 
April will stand close to 80,000,- 
000 yards. Such a stock would not 
be burdensome; in fact, it would 
be lower than at the end of April, 
1935, but it would, nevertheless, be 
likely to force some price declines, 


Rayon Movement Steady 


The feature of the month in the 
rayon market was the improved 
demand for acetate yarn. Not only 
were the fine deniers sought for 
taffetas but mills bought heavier 
numbers for the popular shark- 
skin constructions. After a pe- 
riod of limited sales, demand dur- 
ing the month reached a stage 
where it practically equalled pro- 
duction. Pigment viscose yarns 
were the biggest selling numbers, 
but demand was not so large as in 
the previous month. With mills 
busy preparing Fall lines, demand 
for heavier denier viscose yarns 
to be used in cantons was more 
active. 

Cuprammonium yarns continued 
to move in good volume. The 
demand for spot and nearby vis- 
cose yarns, which developed sud- 
denly toward the end of the 
month, was attributed to the clos- 
ing down of the Viscose Co.’s 
Lewiston plant by the flood. There 
is little likelihood that operations 
will be resumed until the end of 
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May and that Summer will be well 
advanced before the plant is fully 
in production again. 

While rayon weaving mills suf- 
fered less actual damage from the 
flood than did some other plants, 
a number were forced to close 
down because of the lack of elec- 
tric power. Market estimates 
placed the curtailment of rayon 
weaving due to the floods at ap- 
proximately one normal week’s 
output of cloth. 


Silk Sales Disappointing 


Silk consumption in March 
amounted to 36,000 bales, as com- 
pared with 32,000 bales in the pre- 
vious month. Most men in the 
trade were disappointed, as esti- 
mates averaged around 38,000 
bales. The first half of the month 
was unusually dull, largely because 
of adverse weather conditions. 

In the final two weeks, however, 
with roads opened up and shopping 
conditions more ideal, a definite 
expansion marked demand at retail 
outlets. Hosiery mills did the 
bulk of the buying. At no time, 
however, was there a sustained de- 
mand. Business done in broad 
silks during March reduced stocks 
considerably, but prices were un- 
remunerative. It is felt that the 
newer Summer lines, which are 
moving at the present time, will 
prove somewhat more profitable. 


DAILY SPOT MIDDLING COTTON PRICES AT LEADING 


Mon. 
Mar. 2 


Woolen Demand Lighter 


Trading in wool goods was un- 
even. The brisk demand for men’s 
wear fabrics that began in the 
middle of January and extended 
throughout the next month sub- 
sided in March, but left mills with 
a backlog of approximately 42,- 
000,000 linear yards, or the equiv- 
alent of 13 weeks’ production at 
the present rate of operations. 
Women’s wear fabrics moved in 
heavy volume during the month, 
as garment manufacturers rushed 
to complete orders for the Easter 
retail selling season. 

Production during the month 
was reduced sharply, when floods 
in the northeastern States forced 
the largest units in the industry 
to suspend operations. Many mills 
were damaged, while others were 
forced by high water todelay 
deliveries. Wool prices during the 
month receded slightly, as dealers 
marked down prices on fleeces. 

With the new clip being shorn 
and some of it on its way to 
Eastern markets, the trade looks 
for some recessions during April. 
Prices on wool for the last two 
months were based on abnormal 
conditions brought about by light 
supplies and the necessity for 
drawing on foreign stocks. 

Consumption of wool during 
February averaged 6,122,000 


(Cents Per Pound) 


Sat. 
Mar. 7 


Mon. 
Mar. 9 


Fri. 
Mar. 6 


Thurs. 
Mar. 5 


Wed. 
Mar. 4 


Tues. 
Mar. 3 


pounds, greasy basis, weekly, but 
March consumption is expected to 
fall considerably below that figure. 
Worsted yarn prices softened and 
dealers reduced quotations on an 
average of 2!4c. to 5c. a pound. 


Dry Goods Orders Gained 


Demand for floor coverings was 
slow, but prices remained firm 
throughout. With retailers con- 
centrating promotions on apparel 
for Spring wear, furnishings were 
neglected. The trade expects a 
pick up in sales after Easter, when 
stores will begin to feature Sum- 
mer rugs. 

Knit goods markets were un- 
even. Cotton underwear sold only 
in fair volume. Buying by chain 
and department stores for Fall was 
disappointing. Hosiery markets 
generally were dull. Large sales 
of sweat shirts marked activity in 
the knit outerwear trade. 

Dry goods wholesalers during 
the month did a brisk business, a 
number reporting sales 20 to 30 
per cent ahead of a year ago. Un- 
able to reach the large centers 
because of adverse weather, re- 
tailers in most sections of the 
country drew on jobbers’ stocks. 
Most jobbers expected this im- 
provement to continue through the 
months of April and May. 


CENTERS DURING MARCH, 1936 


Mon. 
Mar. 16 


11.43 


Sat. 
Mar. 14 


Fri. 
Mar. 13 


Thurs. 
Mar. 12 


Wed 
Mar..11 


Tues. 
Mar. 10 


11.40 
11.36 
11.44 
11.30 
11.30 
11.65 
11.64 
11.35 
11.19 
10.94 
10.94 


11.43 
11.38 
11.37 
11.23 
11.20 
11.55 
11.57 
11.27 
11.27 
10.87 
10.87 


11.47 
11.46 
11.46 
11.32 
11.30 
11.65 
11.66 
11.36 
11.36 


11.42 
11.41 
11.46 
11.32 
11.45 
11.65 
11.66 
11.36 
11.36 
10.96 10.96 
10.96 10.96 
Thurs. Fri. 

Mar. 26 Mar. 27 
11.68 11.77 
11.51 11.64 
11.62 11.75 
11.47 11.57 
11.45 11.60 
11.80 11.95 
11.82 11.94 
11.50 11.63 
11.37 11.50 
11.03 11.15 
11.03 11.15 


11.30 
11.32 
11.34 
11.19 
11.35 
11.55 
11.53 
11.24 
11.28 
10.83 
10.83 


Tues. 
Mar. 24 


11.53 
11.48 
11.54 
11.39 
11.40 
11.75 
11.74 
11.45 
11.29 
10.98 
10.98 


11.34 
11.35 
11.38 
11.23 
11.35 
11.55 
11.57 
11.28 
11.28 
10.87 
10.87 
Wed. 
Mar. 25 
11.60 
11.47 
11.57 
11.42 
11.40 
11.75 
ELC 
11.45 
11.32 
11.01 
11.01 


11.33 
11.32 
11.34 
14.19 
11.35 
11.55 
11.54 
11.24 
11.24 
10.84 
10.84 


Mon. 
Mar. 23 
11.53 
11.46 
11.54 
11.39 
11.40 
11.75 
11.74 
11.45 
11.29 
10.98 
10.98 


11.25 
11.30 
11.26 
11.12 
11.25 
11.45 
11.46 
11.16 
11.16 
10.76 
10.76 


11.21 
11.24 
11.22 
TL12 
11.20 
11.40 
11.41 
FETE 
11.12 
10.71 
10.70 


11.09 
11.20 
11.16 
11.06 
11.15 
11.35 
11.35 
11.05 
11.06 
10.65 
10.65 


Thurs. 
Mer. 19 


11.42 
11.44 
11.47 
11.34 
11.30 
11.65 
11.67 
11.38 
11.22 
10.92 
10.92 


11.09 
11.23 
11.19 
£1.09 
11.20 
11.40 
11.39 
11.08 
11.09 
10.69 
10.69 
Wed. 

Mar. 18 
11.40 
11.45 
11.44 
11.31 
11.30 
11.65 
11.64 
11.35 
11.19 
10.94 
10.94 


11.41 
11.46 
11.31 
11.30 
11.65 
11.65 
11.35 
11.21 
10.95 


Fort Worth 
10.95 


Dallas 
Mon. 
Mar. 30 


11.80 
11.69 
11.79 
11.58 
11.65 
11.90 
11.99 
11.68 
11.54 
11.20 
11.20 


Sat. 
Mar. 28 
11.80 
11.70 
11.62 
11.65 
12.00 
12.00 
11.68 
11.55 
11.21 
11.21 


Tues. 
Mar. 31 
11.84 
11.72 
11.83 
11.63 
11.55 
12.00 
12.03 
11.78 
11.58 
11.24 
11.24 


Sat. 
Mar. 21 
11.57 
11.46 
11.55 
11.42 
11.40 
11.75 
11.75 
11.45 
11.30 
10.99 
10.99 


Pg 
11.50 
11.43 
11.50 
11.37 
11.35 
11.70 
11.70 
11.40 
11.25 
10.95 
10.95 


Mar. 17 


11.42 


* Holiday 
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OREIGN exchange markets 
reflected, during March, an 
uncertainty regarding the 

monetary policies of leading na- 
tions and an anxiety with respect 
to political developments that now 
has become chronic. Politically, 
Europe was in turmoil, as a conse- 
quence of the German military oc- 
cupation on March 7 of the de- 
militarized Rhineland zone. 
Added to this circumstance was a 
specific apprehension in financial 
circles regarding French develop- 
ments. The result was a rapid and 
almost continuous strengthening 
of the United States dollar in the 
markets. 

The capital flight from Europe 
which developed was merely a re- 
sumption of a movement that has 
been in progress, intermittently, 
for several years. Floods of gold 
have poured in to this country 
from time to time, as a consequence 
ofthe flight of nervous funds, 
and the last previous movement 
only came to an end in January, 
when inflationary sentiment was 
voiced in Congress and the Presi- 
dential veto of the soldiers’ bonus 
measure was overridden by large 


INTERNA TIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


majorities in both the Senate and 
the House. 

Not for long did the dollar re- 
main weak in the foreign ex- 
change markets, however. Pre- 
dictions that gold movements from 
New York to Paris, which started 
in February, would assume large 
proportions soon were disclosed as 
baseless, or at least premature. 
The flow of funds to European 
centers was reversed sharply on 
March 7, when troops marched 
into the zone which Britain, 
France, Germany, Belgium and 
Italy, as the Locarno powers, had 
guaranteed would remain free of 
soldiers. 


Most Foreign Units Weak 


Foreign exchanges tumbled in 
New York on that incident, and 
much subsequent confusion in 
European diplomatic circles 
tended to stimulate the trend. 
Sterling dropped from its pre- 
vious level of about $5 and 
hovered at the end of March 
around the $4.95 figure. French 
francs were even weaker, for that 
currency dipped from the upper 
gold point, at which shipments of 


GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL BANKS 


(Figures are in millions of dollars ; 


of England France Holland land 
Lt ae 721 1,375 ae 
Ll. A277 1,160 433 178 
2 es LAT7 1,204 301 152 
1030...... 1,216 3,556 290 234 
i) Ieee 996 4,570 605 767 
a 987 5,510 703 808 
CL): 1,572 5,112 627 653 
1934...... 1,584 5,445 573 624 

1935 
eee 1,586 5,438 555 600 
ee 1,586 5,439 §52 586 
es 1,586 5,479 553 560 
AOE. ..<:0:5:2 1,587 5,366 439 446 
a 1,587 4,759 440 390 
BENE 8:05. 1,588 4,708 427 391 
0) | Jee 1,588 4,726 380 421 
ES 55% 6.50 1,593 4,756 402 446 
| 1,595 4,770 365 448 
eee 1,604 4,773 401 453 
re 1,628 4,388 27 455 
RES 1,648 4,395 438 454 
1936 

BOR. Sa sess 1,652 4,324 455 454 
OR cre:0'e 1,653 4,362 463 472 





Switzer- 


the valuation ratio is: One ounce = $35.00) 


United 

Japan Italy Russia Germany States 
108 455 1,509 843 2,042 
941 345 Ane 440 4,150 
975 371 159 488 6,748 
698 472 422 894 7,154 
396 501 555 396 6,859 
359 520 623 325 6,848 
359 632 704 156 6,793 
394 518 744 32 8,238 
395 519 744 32 8,391 
397 519 744 32 8,527 
398 519 748 33 8,567 
400 519 748 33 8,710 
403 519 748 33 8,858 
407 498 748 35 9,116 
410 468 748 38 9,144 
413 419 748 38 9,203 
416 379 839 38 9,368 
418 351 839 35 9,693 
422 351 839 36 9,920 
425 351 839 33 10,125 
31 10,182 


28 351 839 


10,166 
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the metal from New York to 
Paris were profitable, to the lower 
gold point, at which arrangements 
were made for some modest trans. 
fers of gold from Paris to New 
York. Most other foreign units 
also were weak, since all but a few 
currencies are influenced directly 
by the trends of sterling and 
francs. 

Pressure against the French 
franc was increased particularly 
after the budgetary difficulties of 
that country again were empha- 
sized on March 21. In the closing 
session of the Parliament, the 
French Treasury was authorized 
to increase to 21,000,000,000 francs 
from 15,000,000,000 francs the limit 
of borrowing on short term Treas- 
ury bills. 

This limit has been expanded 
steadily in recent years, and when 
the further addition was made it 
was considered a danger signal in 
some circles, the more so since 
France now faces a general elec- 
tion. Funds began to move out of 
France in volume, and it was found 
necessary to raise the Bank of 
France discount rate on March 21 
to 5 per cent from 3% per cent. 
Finance Minister Marcel Regnier 
stated categorically, however, that 
no change in the gold value of the 
franc is contemplated by the Sar- 
raut Ministry, and greater calm 
prevailed thereafter. 

Also of keen interest to the 
markets was a disclosure by the 
Bank of Italy that the war with 
Ethiopa and the sanctions against 
Italy by League of Nations men- 
ber States have curtailed sharply 
the gold resources of that insti- 
tution. Since October 20, 1935, 
no financial information has been 
made available, as a decree by the 
Italian dictator prohibited publi- 
cation of the usual reports. 

In its annual report the Bank of 


Italy disclosed that its gold 
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reserves totalled 3,027,200,000 lire 
on December 31, 1935, as against 
3,936,000,000 on October 20, when 
the last figures were made avail- 
able. This drop of $81,000,000, 
from $350,000,000 to $269,000,000, 
confirmed the general impression 
that Italy has been losing gold 
rapidly, as a result of the Ethio- 
pian adventure. The lira market is 
closely controlled now by the 
Italian authorities. 

Monetary developments within 
the United States were much in 
accord with preceding incidents. 
Gold stocks were increased 
slightly by imports and domestic 


DAILY CLOSING QUOTATIONS OF 


Country and Par 


England, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
England, cables (Pound $8.2397) 
France, checks (Franc 6.6335c. ) 
France, cables (France 6.6335c. ) 
Germany, checks (Mark 40.33c. ) 
Germany, cables (Mark 40.33c. ) 
Belgium, checks (Belga 16.95c. ) 
Belgium, cables (Belga 16.95c. ) 
Holland, checks (Guilder 68.056c. ) 
Holland, cables (Guilder 68.056c. ) 
Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4.18c. ) 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4.18c. ) 
Switzerland, checks (Franc 32.67c. ) 
Switzerland, cables (Frane 32.67c. ) 
Italy, checks (Lira 8.911c. ) 

Italy, cables (Lira 8.911c. ) 

Spain, checks (Peseta 32.67c. ) 
Spain, cables (Peseta 32.67c. ) 
Portugal, checks (Escudo 7.483c. ) 
Portugal, cables (Escudo 7.483c. ) 
Denmark, checks (Kroné 45.374c. ) 
Denmark, cables (Krone 45.374c. ) 
Sweden, checks (Krona 45.374c. ) 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45.374c. ) 
Norway, checks (Krone 45.374c. ) 


production, but such changes were 
relatively small. Money rates were 
quite unchanged in all departments 
of the market, and the only activity 
of note was incident to the March 
quarter-date financing of the 
United States Treasury and the 
large income tax payments of the 
same period. 

The Treasury raised an aggre- 
gate of $905,000,000 in strictly new 
money on March 15, through sale 
of 234 per cent bonds, due in 
fifteen years, and callablein 
twelve years, and 1% per cent 
notes, due in five years. This, 
together with heavy income tax 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE (BANKERS’ 
DURING MARCH, 1936 


Thurs. 
Mar. 5 
4.99% 
4.99% 
6.6614 
6.66% 
40.65 
40.67 
17.06% 
17.07 
68.70 
68.74 
4.18% 
4.18% 
33.0014 
33.01 
8.03% 
8.04 
13.81 
13.82 


Sat. 
Mar. 7 
4.98% 
4.98% 
6.644% 
6.64% 
40.58 
40.60 
17.03 
17.03% 
68.53 
68.57 
4.17% 
4.17% 
32.91% 
32.92 
8.02% 
8.03 
13.77 
13.78 
4.5512 
4.5514 
22.2514 
22.2614 
25.71 
25.72 
25.0514 
25.0614 


Fri. 
Mar. 6 
4.99% 
4.99% 
6.67% 
6.67% 
40.66 
40.68 
17.05% 
17.06 
68.71 
68.75 
4.18% 
4.19 
33.02% 
33.03 
8.03% 
8.04 
13.82 
13.83 


Wed. 
Mar. 4 
4.99% 


Tues. 
Mar. 3 
4.99% 
4.993% 
6.66% 
6.6644 
40.63 
40.65 
17.03% 
17.04 
68.66 
68.70 
4.1814 
4.18% 
33.02 
33.02% 


BILLS) 


Mar. 9 


40.46 
40.48 
17.00% 
17.01 


payments, raised the Treasury 
general account balance with the 
Federal Reserve Banks to $1,146,- 
565,000 by March 25, or to about 
$1,000,000,000 more than was com- 
monly held in that account before 
last December. 

Member bank reserve balances 
were down just as much, and ex- 
cess reserves over legal require- 
ments fell to $2,310,000,000 on 
March 25, or precisely $1,000,000,- 
000 under the record high level of 
December 11, 1935. There was less 
talk than formerly, in these cir- 
cumstances, regarding the dangers 
of credit inflation. 


IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 


Mon. 
Mar. 16 
4.97% 
4.97% 
6.641% 
6.6414 
40.48 
40.50 
16.99 
16.9914 
68.45 
68.49 
4.17 
4.17% 
32.8712 
32.88 
7.99% 


Fri. 
Mar. 13 
4.96% 
4.96% 
6.63 
6.634 
40.43 
40.45 
16.96 
16.96% 
68.34 
68.38 
4.16% 
4.16% 
32.82% 
32.83 
7.9954 
8.00 
13.73% 
13.7412 
4.54 
4.54 
22.1744 
22.1842 
25.61 
25.62 
24.96 
24.97 


Thurs. 
Mar. 12 
4.97% 
4.97% 
6.63% 
6.64 
40.48 
40.50 
16.98 
16.9812 
68.41 
68.45 
4.17 
4.17% 
32.85 
32.8516 
8.00% 
8.0i 
13.75 
13.76 
4.5415 
4.5416 


Tues. Wed. 
Mar. 10 Mar. 11 
4.985, 4.97% 
4.9856 
6.65% 
6.65% 
40.51 
40.53 
17.02 
17.02% 
68.60 
68.64 
4.17% 
4.18% 
32.93% 
32.94 
8.01% 
8.02 
13.781 
13.79% 
4.55% 
4.5514 
22.24% 
22.2514 
25.69 
25.70 
25.04 
25.05 


Mon. 


4.98% 
4.98% 
6.64% 
6.6458 


Norway, cables (Krone 45.374¢.)........-.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Greece, checks (Drachma 2.197c.).........cceececccccecees 
Greece, cables (Drachma. 2:197c.).........cccccvcccccccece 
Australia, checks (Pound $8.2397) 

Australia, cables (Pound $8.2397) 

Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931) 

Argentina, demand (Paper peso 71.87c. ) 

Brazil, demand (Paper milreis 20.25¢c. ) 

Chile, demand (Gold peso 5.19c. ) 

*Mexico, demand (Silver peso 34.398c. ) 

§Uruguay, demand (Gold peso $1.751) 


9414 
94% 
3.97% 
3.973% 
100.03 
33.14 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
48.25 


-94% 

-95 
3.98 

3.98% 
100.03 
33.14 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
48.25 


.94% 
-95% 
3.985% 
3.98% 
100.00 
33.24 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
47.75 


94% 
-95 

3.98% 
3.99 
100.03 
33.26 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
48.00 


100.00 
33.17 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
48.25 


8.59 
5.15 
27.80 


48.00 48.00 


Mon 
Mar. 30 
4.95% 
4.95% 
6.585 
6.59 
40.06 
40.08 
16.91% 
16.92 
67.68 
67.72 
4.1314 
4.13% 
32.5212 
32.53 
7.93% 
7.94 
13.6414 
13.6514 
4.52 
4.52 
22.09 
22.10 
25.52 
25.53 
24.87 
24.88 
.94 
94% 
3.95% 
3.96 
99.53 
33.00 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
47.00 


Sat. 
Mar. 28 
4.9454 
4.9454 
6.58% 
6.585 
40.08 
40.10 
16.8914 
16.90 
67.64 
67.68 
4.13% 
4.13% 
32.59 
32.5914 
7.93% 
1.94 
13.64 
13.65 
4.51% 
4.51% 
22.08 
22.09 
25.49 
25.50 
24.84% 
24.8514 

93% 

94% 
3.95% 
3.955% 
99.47 
33.07 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
47.00 


Thurs. 
Mar. 26 
4.95% 
4.95% 
6.60% 
6.61 
40.3114 
40.32 
16.96 
16.9644 


Wed. 
Mar. 25 
4.96% 
4.96% 
6.611% 
6.61% 
40.36 
40.38 
16.96% 
16.97 
68.17 
68.21 
4.15% 
4.15% 
32.74 
32.7414 
7.97% 
7.98 
13.70% 
13.711 
4.53 
4.53 
22.15% 
22.1614 
25.58 
25.59 
24.93 


Mon. 
Mar. 23 
4.96% 
4.96% 
6.61% 
6.615% 
40.36 
40.38 
16.9314 
16.94 
68.17 
68.21 
4.15% 
4.15% 
32.73% 
32.74 
7.98% 
7.99 
13.70 
13.71 
4.53 
4.53 
22.1314 
22.14% 
25.56% 
25.57% 
24.9114 
24.9214 

94% 

94% 
3.963% 
3.965% 
99.78 
33.07 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
47.50 


Tues. 
Mar. 24 
4.9614 
4.96% 
6.61% 
6.62 
40.38 
40.40 
16.9614 
16.97 
68.21 
68.25 
4.1514 
4.15% 
32.75 
32.7514 
7.97% 
7.98 
13.71 
13.72 
4.53 
4.53 
22.15 
22.16 
25.58 
25.59 
24.93 
24.94 24.94 
94% 94% 
9455 94% 
3.965% 3.965% 
3.96% 
99.78 
33.07 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
47.00 


Fri. 
Mar. 20 
4.963% 
4.965% 
6.62 
6.6214 
40.47 
40.49 
16.94% 
16.95 
68.22 
68.26 
4.15% 
4.15% 
32.76% 
32.77 
7.99% 
8.00 
13.71% 
13.72% 
4.53% 
4.53% 


Thurs. 
Mar. 19 
4.97% 
4.97% 
6.63% 
6.633% 
40.49 
40.51 
16.9614 
16.97 
68.36 
68.40 
4.16% 
4.16% 
32.8014 
32.81 
7.99% 
8.00 


Tues. 
Mar. 17 
4.973% 
4.973% 
6.64% 
6.6414 
40.48 
40.50 
16.9814 
16.99 
68.44 
68.48 
4.17 
4.17% 
32.85% 
32.86 
7.99% 
8.00 
13.76 
13.77 
4.5414 
4.5415 
22.20 
22.21 
25.63% 
25.6445 
24.9814 
24.9914 


Fri. 
Mar. 27 
4.94% 
4.94% 
6.58% 
6.59 
40.21 
40.23 
16.9214 
16.93 
67.87 
67.91 
4.1314 
4.13% 
32.611 
32.62 
7.94% 
7.95 
13.65 


Mar. 21 
4.961% 
4.961% 
6.615 
6.61% 
40.43 
40.45 
16.93% 
16.94 
68.20 
68.24 
4.15% 
4.15% 
32.74% 
32.75 
7.99% 
8.00 
13.71 
13.72 
4.53 
4.53 
22.14 
22.15 
25.57 
25.58 
24.92 
24.93 
94% 
945% 
3.965% 
3.96% 
99.69 
33.07 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
48.25 


Country and Par 

England, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
England, cables (Pound $8.2397) 
France, checks (Franc 6.6335c. ) 

France, cables (Franc 6.6335c. ) 
Germany, checks (Mark 40.33c. ) 
Germany, cables (Mark 40.33c. ) 
Belgium, checks (Belga 16.95c. ) 
Belgium, cables (Belga 16.95c. ) 
Holland, checks (Guilder 68.056c. ) 
Holland, cables (Guilder 68.056c.)....... 
Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4.18c. ) 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4.18¢c. ) 
Switzerland, checks (Franc 32.67c. ) 
Switzerland, cables (France 32.67c. ) 
Italy, checks. (Lira 8.911c. ) 

Italy, cables (Lira 8.911c. ) 

Spain, checks (Peseta 32.67c.).. 

Spain, cables (Peseta 32.67c. ) 

Portugal, checks (Escudo 7.483c. ) 
Portugal, cables (Escudo 7.483c. ) 
Denmark, checks (Krone 45.374c. ) 
Denmark, cables (Krone 45.374c. ) 
Sweden, checks (Krona 45.374¢. ) 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45.374¢. ) 
Norway, checks (Krone 45.374c. ) 
Norway, cables (Krone 45.374c. ) 

Greece, checks (Drachma 2.197¢. ) 
Greece, cables (Drachma 2.197. ) 
Australia, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
Australia, cables (Pound $8.2397 ) 
Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931) 
Argentina, demand (Paper peso 71.87.) 
Brazil, demand (Paper milreis 20.25c. ) 
Chile, demand (Gold peso 5.19¢. ) 
Mexico, demand (Silver peso 34.398c. ) 
§Uruguay, demand (Gold peso $1.751) 


* Nominal quotations. § Free. 
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RISE IN STOCK PRICES IN 
PROGRESS ONE YEAR 


prices were the rule during 

March, despite wide fluctua- 
tions and periods of great unsettle- 
ment. Buying of shares was steady 
in the calmer sessions on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the 
gains thus registered overshadow- 
ed the occasional sharp recessions 
that followed the German move 
into the demilitarized Rhineland 
zone, and the devastating floods 
that swept twelve of the Eastern 


States. 


S rice net increases in stock 


BOND PRICES * 
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~N , FEB MAR 
(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & 
Co., publishers of ‘‘The Wall Street Journal.”’ 
While bond dealings were smaller than in March, 
1935, Government issues moved to new all-time 
highs, and better-grade corporate bonds improved. 
Prominent compilations of aver- 
age stock prices reflected only 
minor gains for the month, and the 
increasing cautiousness of traders 
was reflected by a reduction in 
trading volume from the preced- 
ing month. The movement meant, 
however, that the bull market was 
continued, and on March 17 it was 
noted that the upswing had been 
in progress for just one year. The 
period of advancing quotations 
thus assumes the scope of a gen- 
uine major movement, and if past 
performances are any guide it 


means that further gains in busi- - 


ness are thus foreshadowed. 
Price advances were impressive 
in the first week of March, not- 
withstanding the disconcerting 
disclosure by the Administration 
in Washington that legislation 


44 


by GEORGE RAMBLES 


would be introduced for a tax on 
corporate surpluses, and sizable 
gains in all groups resulted. 

The market entered upon a 
period of pronounced unsettle- 
ment on March 7. When it ap- 
peared, after a week, that the 
Rhineland incident would be ad- 
justed diplomatically and without 
resort to hostilities, buying of 
stocks was resumed. It was modi- 
fied materially, however, by the 
flood news from a dozen States in 
the northeastern part of the coun- 
try. This influence failed to pre- 
vent some measure of recovery in 
the general level, and modest im- 
provement was the rule toward the 
end of March. 

There was much unevenness, so 
far as the various groups of issues 
are concerned. Steel stocks were 
in good demand at most times, 
owing to continued increases in 
manufacturing operations. A num- 
ber of high-priced specialty stocks 
moved ahead easily, and the air- 


STOCK 
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plane group also did well. Rail- 
road stocks were lower, partly be- 
cause of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ruling for sharp re- 
ductions in passenger fare rates, 
Listed bonds showed good re- 
sults of the transactions for the 
month, United States Government 
issues moved to new highs for all 
time, after quick and highly suc- 
cessful disposition of new bonds 
and notes early in the month. 
High-grade corporate bonds also 
improved, but the speculative and 
semispeculative sections tended 
to move in close accord with the 
stockmarket. Foreign dollar 
bonds were uncertain, with French 
and Italian securities depressed. 
Trading in equities on the New 
York Stock Exchange totalled 51, 
025,000 shares, as against 60,871,000 
in February and 15,849,000 in 
March of last year. Bond dealings 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
amounted to $285,000,000 par value, 
against $311,000,000 in March, 1935. 


PRICES * 
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(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of ‘‘The Wall Street Journal.’’ 
Prices of industrial stocks rose rapidly early in March, owing to the continued and good increases in manir 


facturing operations. 


Railroad stocks were lower, 


due to the 1.C.C. ruling for sharp fare reductions. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
BY DISTRICT OFFICES OF DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


Atlanta Retail sales showed in- 
creases over the previous month’s 
of 8to 10 per cent. While depart- 
ment stores reported the largest 
volume, the smaller specialty shops 
and dealers in staples had an active 
business. Furniture, house fur- 
nishings, and electrical appliances 
were in strong demand, with pros- 
pects for the best Spring volume 
in five years. Wholesale trade 
supplying merchants in the small 
towns showed increased activity, 
but orders were of moderate size 
and conservatism was evident. 


Baltimore Stimulated by improved 
weather conditions and the ap- 
proach of the Easter buying 
period, the business picture took 
on a brighter aspect during March. 
Retail trade, featured by depart- 
ment store sales, under the im- 
petus of warmer weather, advanced 
over the preceding year’s. Some 
larger than seasonal gains were 
reported. 

Wholesale orders, long _ post- 
poned, increased steadily. Many 
merchants were in urgent need of 
stocks to promote Easter selling 
events and taxed the facilities of 
wholesalers in the apparel] and 
other divisions. Industrial ac- 
tivity gave further evidence of 
broadening, in line with better 
manufacturing conditions. Opera- 
tions in the heavy industries 
gained in the forward movement. 


Binghamton Business here was 
seriously crippled during part of 
March, on account of a disastrous 
flood. As a result, the volume 
transacted by retailers and whole- 
Salers, as well as the production of 
industry were curtailed. The 
Property damages suffered by 
commercial enterprises in the 
flood area were heavy, but no 
accurate figures were available. 


Boston Communications between 
the various New England cities, 
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isolated by flood conditions, were 
resumed slowly. Added to the 
enormous damage to roads, 
bridges, and transportation, as 
well as the destruction of homes, 
was the loss of merchandise in the 
mills and stores in the path of the 
flood. In many cases, machinery 
was damaged and foundations 
rendered insecure so that it will 
be several weeks before many of 
the mills will be able to reopen. 
Trade in the unaffected areas went 
forward in good volume. 


Chicago Retail trade adopted a 
fast pace during March. Sales 
averaged between 12 and 15 per 
cent over the like 1935 period. 
Several of the larger establish- 
ments recalled part-time personnel 
to handle the increased crowds of 
shoppers. Furniture, draperies, 
electric refrigerators and stoves, 
in fact all branches of house fur- 
nishings, were in strong demand. 
Women’s apparel sales likewise 
expanded. 

Wholesalers began to receive a 
good share of the delayed buying 
occasioned by the February cold 
spell. Heaviest volume pro- 
ducers in this field were the piece 
goods and Spring clothing lines. 
Manufacturers of millinery and 
women’s apparel reported a fairly 
steady flow of orders from the 
East. 


Cincinnati Mild temperatures and 
preparations for the Easter sea- 
son had a tendency to broaden 
commercial and industrial activi- 
ties. In most respects, the general 
level was in excess of the volume 
transacted last year during a com- 
parable period. 

Conditions in practically all 
branches of the metal-working in- 
dustries have been benefited by 
steady automobile production and 
general industrial improvement. 
Mechanical supplies sold more 
freely, volume averaging from 25 


to 35 per cent in excess of that 
sold in 1935 during the same 


period. 


Cleveland Retail trade and the 
automobile and steel industries 
led the procession in gains during 
March. Department store sales in 
this section ran ahead of the na- 
tional average, being 16 to 20 per 
cent over the same period in 1935. 
Easter items sold well, even 
though weather conditions were 
not the best. Merchants have 
stocked heavy inventories, in 
preparation of the Spring buying, 
which already has started aus- 
piciously. Home equipment deal- 
ers have prepared for an increased 
volume. 


Dallas Both wholesale and retail 
trade increased during March. The 
volume ran 10 to 20 per cent ahead 
of the comparative period in 1935. 
Collections fell off slightly, due 
to the diversion of funds for taxes 
and other requirements, which 
normally come at this time of the 
year. 


Dayton Industrial employment for 
February, based on reports of 70 
factories, with approximately 85 
per cent of the city’s total employ- 
ment, showed a gain of 4.9 per cent 
over the corresponding month of 
1935, according to the statistical 
summary of the Dayton Chamber 
of Commerce. Pay rolls were 
higher by 44.4 per cent than in 
February, 1935. Retail sales rose 
11.4 per cent from the January 
total and were 23.4 per cent larger 
than the February, 1935, volume. 
The number of gas meter, electric 
meter, and telephone customers 
increased slightly. 


Denver Industry and pay rolls re- 
mained the same during March, 
with no increase shown over the 
previous month. Metal mining 
held up well, in spite of the heavy 
snows and cold weather. When 
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compared with 1935, about a 3 per 
cent increase was noted. 


Detroit Curtailed retail volume 
was especially noticeable in ap- 
parel and specialty lines. Staple 
goods continued to move at a good 
pace, consolidating previous gains 
and advancing to higher ground. 

Industrial operations showed a 
steady expansion, as the auto- 
motive industry increased its out- 
put from week to week. Sched- 
ules call for a sharp rise during 
April, as the major plants have 
gone on a five-day basis. 


Indianapolis Sales in retail lines 
showed an increase of about 15 per 
cent over those for the same 
period of a year ago. General 
prices held steady, with collec- 
tions reported as fair. The whole- 
sale hardware trade showed an in- 
crease of approximately 40 per 
cent over the same period of 1935. 
In wholesale dry goods lines, 
orders were about 3 per cent over 
the previous year’s. 


Kansas City Business activity in 
both wholesale and retail lines in- 
creased during March. Whole- 
salers of dry goods, millinery, 
dresses, coats, and suits reported 
a rising volume of orders since the 
final week of February. Retailers 
assembled generous stocks, in 
preparation for the best Easter 
season in five or six years. The 
recurrence of dust-storms affected 
some parts of the State, but crops 
were not damaged to any extent. 


Los Angeles March retail business 
revealed sustained activity well 
above the level of February and 5 
to 10 per cent ahead of the com- 
parative period of 1935. Staple 
goods continued to move steadily, 
while seasonal lines showed con- 
siderable acceleration with the 
favorable turn of the weather. 


Minneapolis With soil moisture 
conditions more favorable than 
they have been for years, farmers 
in the grain belt bought tools, im- 
plements, and supplies in substan- 
tial quantities. Farm implement 


dealers and manufacturers, some 
of whom doubled their 1934 vol- 











ume in 1935, enjoyed a very marked 
increase in sales over a year ago. 
The opening of country highways 
permitted a flood of retail buying 
at some country points, and de- 
partment store sales went farther 
above the comparative 1935 level 
than in February. 


New Haven Manufacturing con- 
tinued to hold gains made during 
recent months, and the February 
slump was overcome, to some de- 
gree, by orders received during 
March. Compared with 1935, a 22 
per cent increase was reported. 
Employment showed very little 
variation, but compared with 1935 
a 5.31 per cent increase was regis- 
tered. 


Norfolk The approach of Easter 
and continued favorable weather 
ran up department store sales for 
the month, as well as boosting the 
total over that of the correspond- 
ing period last year. Sales of 
men’s and women’s clothing, in 
which there was a slump during 
the unfavorable weather in the 
early part of the month showed a 
marked pick-up in the final two 
weeks. The demand for house- 
hold hardware and garden sup- 
plies showed a heavy increase for 
the month. 

Bank clearings were ahead of 
last year’s, but coal dumpings de- 
clined. Norfolk was entirely un- 
touched by disastrous floods, 
which affected many parts of the 
country. 


Omaha Deferred consumer de- 
mand, pent up during the severe 
weather in February, asserted it- 
self during the open weather of 
March. Retail sales in all lines 
were up from 5 to 20 per cent from 
this same month in 1935. 

Country roads were opened, 
Spring work on the farm was 
started, and seasonal merchandise 
demands widened. With salesmen 
again on the road, wholesalers 
reaped the benefits of this renewed 
activity, and their orders bulked 
large. 


Philadelphia Better shopping 
weather carried retail trade during 
March into new high ground for 
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1936. Department store sales 
ranged 10 to 12 per cent ahead of 
last year’s. More customers were 
served in several stores on the 
final Friday and Saturday of the 
month than at any time since 
Christmas. 

The release of orders ordinarily 
placed during February stepped 
up activity in the wholesale 
houses. Prompt deliveries were 
possible in all but the women’s 
apparel division. Deliveries of 
millinery in particular were un- 
certain. Floods and storms at out- 
side points slowed orders to some 
extent, as shipments to the West 
were delayed. 


Pittsburgh Flood rehabilitation 
work is expected to bring the 
sharpest upturn in both commer- 
cial and industrial activity that 
this city has experienced in years, 
While the disruption of trading 
left a sales deficiency to be over- 
come, particularly with a few of 
the large retailers, accumulated 
needs brought out heavy consumer 
buying as high waters receded. 

Repairs and reconditioning 
drew heavily upon building ma- 
terials, lumber, and cement; sales 
of electrical supplies soared. All 
kinds of machinery and equip- 
ment incidental to construction 
were in demand, with active pur- 
chasing of used gas engines, gen- 
erators, and kindred lines. Mill 
and mine supplies, shovels, lum- 
ber, and heavy hardware moved 
out in the largest volume in sev- 
eral years. 

Manufacturers of fixtures and 
furniture received orders beyond 
their capacity for immediate ship- 
ment, with bedding and mattress 
plants pressed for deliveries. 
There was some loss in glass pro- 
duction, as a number of plants 
were under water for a week, but 
damage was not serious and facil- 
ities were in commission at the 
close of the month. Steel and 
electrical plants restored opera- 
tions practically to the pre-flood 
level; certain finishing depart- 
ments, under the pressure of catch- 
ing up on shipments, exceeded 
the high point of the year. 
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Portland, Ore. For the first time 
in recent years, lumber produc- 
tion, orders, and shipments lately 
have been in balance. The total 
new business has been about nor- 
mal under the circumstances of 
the weather and market. Expor- 
tation of lumber from local and 
nearby ports has been quiet, most 
business offered going to Cana- 
dian ports. Retail trade during 
March continued to increase, with 
favorable weather conditions, be- 
ing generally 8 to 10 per cent 
over that of the corresponding 
1935 period. 


Providence A recent survey made 
among local makers of general 
industrial machinery and tools in- 
dicated that business has held well 
during the past month and a fair 
demand continued to embrace 
practically all lines. Plants en- 
gaged solely in the manufacture 
of machinery for the textile in- 
dustry experienced a moderate 
pick-up from the low levels which 
have been reported during the past 
year or more. 

Larger machinery and tool 
plants operated at a pace esti- 
mated from 50 to 60 per cent faster 
than that of a year ago. Some 
shortage has been reported in 
skilled labor, as machine orders 
have necessitated increased pro- 
duction. 


St. Louis General business activity 
in this vicinity during March con- 
tinued at the accelerated pitch 
which had its inception during 
the latter part of February. With 
Spring wearing apparel and home 
furnishings, such as radios, floor 
coverings, domestics, and uphol- 
Sstered furniture, and hardware 
items in most active demand, re- 
tail volume advanced close to 10 
to 15 per cent over the 1935 level. 
Wholesalers of lumber, dry goods, 
shoes, and sponges and chamois 
reported shipments for the month 
and orders on hand improved over 
those of the prior year’s compar- 
able figure. 

Distributors of automotive ac- 
cessories reported increases in 
Sales up to as high as 20 per cent 
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on the year’s comparative. The 
movement of new automobiles was 
considerably better than a year 
ago, and the highest since Octo- 
ber, 1935. Garment manufac- 
turers, makers of metal signs, and 
containers, shoe producers, and 
foundries in general all operated 
at an improved percentage of 
capacity. 


St. Paul Leading retail stores in 
this district report sales in nearly 
all lines of merchandise increased 
steadily in keeping with the better 
weather conditions during March. 
The volume averaged 11 per cent 
above last year’s figures. 

Tonnage shipments for the 
month, among wholesalers and 
jobbers of millinery, dresses, men’s 
furnishings, clothing, hardware, 
and household appliances, ranged 
15 per cent higher than in a similar 
period during 1935. Collections 
varied a good deal, according to 
locations, slowness prevailing in 
districts where the snow and ice 
belt had not passed away. 

The demand for agricultural 
tillage implements exceeded fac- 
tory capacities by a wide margin 
and manufacturers accepted orders 
only with reservations for deliv- 
eries after May 1. Industrial ac- 
tivities in other lines were on a 
smaller scale, but were substan- 
tially greater than a year ago. 


San Francisco There wasa firm 
tone to general trade during 
March, and most lines reported 
favorably. Spring merchandise 
was in better demand and favor- 
able weather helped all retail 
lines. Home appliances, in view 
of the termination of U. S. Gov- 
ernment aid on March 31, were 
active. 

Garments, shoes, drugs, and 
sundries sold well at both whole- 
sale and retail. Automobiles and 
accessories held to at favorable 
levels, with future prospects 
bright. The sale of lumber and 
other building materials in- 
creased. 


Seattle Milder weather brought a 
favorable reaction in Seattle re- 
tail sales during March. Many 


general lines reported a consider- 
able increase over the previous 
month. For department stores, 
average daily sales were about 18 
per cent over those of a year ago. 

Several stores reported much 
larger increases, which were 
caused by bargain sales, that at- 
tracted wide attention. Clothing 
lines, particularly new Spring 
showings, were the leading sellers, 
with household goods a close 
second. 


Syracuse Retail sales showed a 
distinct gain in March, when com- 
pared with February, and also in- 
dicated a satisfactory improve- 
ment over the corresponding 
month of 1935. A portion of this 
gain was credited to more season- 
able weather, but a substantial 
part was, without doubt, due to 
the general confidence of the com- 
munity in a gradual improvement 
in economic conditions. 

Local factory employment has 
showed some gain from week to 
week, with the report of new in- 
dustries being established and 
more demand for s killed labor. 


Tacoma Tacoma was included ina 
recent list of five cities in which 
business improvement has been 
outstanding. Deposits in local 
banks totalled $3,314,646 higher 
on March 4, 1936, than one year 
ago on that date. The statement, 
which showed $32,768,886 in the 
six institutions here, was issued 
upon a call for conditions of all 
national banks sent out by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
For the first time in recent years 
production, orders and shipments 
of the 201 lumber mills of Wash- 
ington and Oregon struck a bal- 
ance for the week ended March 14. 
All three factors of the lumber in- 
dustry reflected an upturn over the 
status of the previous several 
weeks, which had been affected by 
adverse weather over the nation. 


Toledo The steady expansion of 
automobile production during 
March increased employment and 
accelerated operations in a number 
of allied industries. Output of 
safety glass was enlarged, and 
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shipments of container glass were 
well maintained, in spite of traffic 
interruption in the flooded areas. 

Retail sales showed substantial 
week-to-week gains, and reached 
the year’s high toward the close 
of the month, as Easter buying be- 
came more generous. Wholesale 
volume was buoyed by the orders 
for immediate shipment from some 
of the inundated districts, partic- 
ularly for groceries, dry goods, and 
hardware. 


Wichita Business during March 
showed some improvement, espe- 
cially in the women’s apparel line, 
most of the ready-to-wear shops 
being almost entirely sold out of 
Spring merchandise. Local gro- 
cery stores reported a drop in 
sales, compared with those for the 
two cold months of January and 
February. 





THE STORY OF MARKETING 
continued from page 5 

cost of warehousing, protecting 

and moving the goods into the 

hands of the consumer. 


The Machine Age 


In 1890 there were only 1,417 
places classified as urban centers. 
By 1920 there were 2,787 and by 
1930 there were 3,165 urban centers 
accounting for 56.2 per cent of the 
population. In 1890 there were 
three cities of a population of one 
million or more, by 1920 there were 
still only three but in the ten years 
between 1920 and 1930, the number 
had increased to five. In 1890 there 
was only one city of a population 
between 500,000 and one million. 
In 1920 there were nine. 

The decade of 1910 to 1920 wit- 
nessed the pronounced develop- 
ment of the machine age. Labor- 
saving equipment and straightline 
methods of production were being 
installed to reduce the labor cost 
in the products intended for 
human consumption. The con- 
centration of population in urban 
centers was preparing the ground 
work for mass distribution. Large 
numbers of consumers were 
massed in closely defined areas 
and provided the possibilities of 
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volume outlets for retail stores. 
This era marked the rapid de- 
velopment of the department 
stores and the five and ten cent 
chain as important factors in the 
retail distribution of merchandise. 


The Automobile 


There remained but one de- 
velopment essential to making the 
low cost methods of mass produc- 
tion and mass distribution avail- 
able to the great masses of both 
urban and rural population. The 
automobile paved the way. The 
tremendous development of paved 
roads in the nineteen twenties 
completed the picture. When the 
farmer was dependent upon the 
horse and buggy for transporta- 
tion, he was compelled to trade at 
the nearest cross road general 
store or the closest country town 
at which he could purchase his re- 
quirements. The coming of the 
automobile and the paving of the 
roads made it possible for him to 
drive fifteen or twenty miles to 
the county seat center in less time 


than the horse and buggy had pres 
viously taken him to the crogg 
road general stores. At the county 
seat center, he found a large 
number and variety of stores, § 
wider selection and choice of mer 
chandise. The automobile and th 
good roads had doubled ang 
tripled the trading area of the 
average county seat center. The 
secondary trading areas likewiss 
now furnished the possibilities g 
volume outlets. : 
And so we come to the presen 
time,—an economic world wit 
little resemblence to that whieh 
existed so few years ago that i 
habitants still living can easily 
recall it. The developments gf 
science have perhaps the pri 
responsibility. Distance and isd 
lation have been destroyed, and 
the entire country is the marke 
area for many enterprises. Mam 
keting has made its adaptation 
but the evolution of distributio 
has by no means come to an end 
The story of distribution end 
with the phrase, “to be continued? 
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“The Telephone belongs to 


Main Street’ —Walter S. Gifford 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which has supplied the greater part of the new capital 


to build the Bell System, is owned by men and women 
in every state of the Union. Nobody owns as much as 


1% of the stock. The average holding is 28 shares. So, 


from the standpoint of ownership, as well as service, 


the telephone is of, by, and for the people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





























